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Burton Rascor, editor of The Beokman, syndi- parently refers to the publishing house of Street 
30s | cates a column of newspaper comment, in which & Smith. Now, we are acquainted personally or 
a he took occasion recently to discuss the “Wild through correspondence with a large share of the 
rn West,” which he declares lives only in fiction. The regular Street & Smith contributors, and not one 
ve following rather astonishing paragraph appeared of them punches a clock or works on a salary. 
“ets in the article : Few, to our knowledge, work under a contract. 
; In fact, an attempt on the part of this particular 
10N, The writer of Western stories, mystery tales an attempt 

Hive and detective fiction form a curious literary clan house to get a number of its writers to sign a 
in New York. There is one publishing house de- yery elastic contract, within recent months, was 
iry- voted exclusively to fiction of this sort that makes f tl 

a net profit of over $10,000,000 a year. It publishes abanc oned ecause O the roar OT in ignation that 

feral cheap magazines sold on the newsstands went up when these writers were approached on 
throughout the world. And it publishes paper- | 
books to be sold at a quarter aplece, the subject. : 
rk, fhe writers for this publishing house are all staff i 
ee iis on & Webkiy aclary. wader contract to turn It is true that the most prolific writers for this 
at 80, many thousand words a week. They have house and for others in the all-fiction field, ap- 
at lesks in the publishin ouse and punch the cloc : is | 

re names copyrighted by the publishing house. They largely a matter of convenience, so that two or 
ire unknown writers, never heard of among the 

literary cliques; but they are industrious and ca- — tories by the rr author many be run in 
la eee men and women, with a distinct facility in one issue Of a magazine without conflict. But all 
0- ning out reams of copy. the writers for this house and others in the same 


There is just enough truth in this to make it 
misleading—not that it matters. Mr. Rascoe ap- 


field are paid an established word rate for each 
story submitted—the rate depending upon the au- 
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thor’s popularity and the competition that exists 
among editors for his work. The contract, when 
one exists, usually binds the author only to sub- 
mit his stories first to the publishing house with 
which he has signed up. 

Street & Smith, the Clayton magazines, Double- 
day Page & Company, and the Fiction House 
group are the largest “manufacturers” of Western 
fiction in magazine form. A writer who can turn 
out the kind of fiction desired by these groups 
is assured of a steady income—it may run well 
over a thousand dollars a month if the author is 
sufficiently prolific—as several are. 

And, it may be remarked in passing, a very 
large proportion of these writers not only live in 
the West, but know their West. They may some- 
times “dress up” ranch life and range conditions 
to suit the requirements of fiction, but funda- 
mentally the region they write about is the West 
with which they are familiar. W. D. Hoffman 
writes of life on the Mexican border from per- 
sonal observation as a long-time newspaper man 
in that region. Ray Nafziger, appearing under 
various names in the Clayton magazines, owns a 
ranch in New Mexico and has lived most of his 
life in the West. Clem Yore grew up in the 
mining camps of Colorado and has studied ranch 
life extensively. Ray Humphreys comes of a fam- 
ily of pioneer Colorado cattlemen—as a newspa- 
per man he has for years “covered” every rodeo 
in the West. Clee Woods spends more than half 
of his time on an Arizona ranch. Edwin Hunt 
Hoover ranched for several years in New Mexico 
before he thought of writing fiction. Forbes Park- 
hill is a newspaperman who draws from a fund of 
Mexican border experience. Stephen Payne was 
brought up a cowboy and ranched for several 
years on his own account. Harley P. Lathrop 
lives in the heart of the New Mexico cattle coun- 
try and writes from a varied experience. Harry 
Adler’s mining stories are based on his own early 
experiences in Colorado mining camps. Walt Co- 
burn operates a big ranch in California. S. 
Omar Barker, until recently, devoted half of his 
time to ranching in New Mexico and half to 
writing. Allan Vaughan Elston runs a ranch in 
Southern Colorado. Joe Mills grew up in the 
Colorado mountains of which he writes. Albert 
William Stone makes frequent excursions into the 
cattle country to keep himself in the atmosphere 
of his cowboy characters. Arthur Preston Han- 
kins lives on a California ranch. Arthur Haw- 
thorne Carhart draws story material from years 
in the forest service of Colorado and varied out- 
door experiences. Raymond H. Spears and E. 
E. Harriman live in California and are “fiends” 
for authentic detail. Frank Richardson Pierce of 
Seattle knows the West and Northwest intimately. 
Dick Halliday is a New Mexico cowboy and 
rancher. These are just a few whose names oc- 


cur readily to mind. 
This list could be greatly extended by touching 
on the older fictionists whose work appears in 


“smooth-paper” magazines and in book form and 
is generally accepted as authentic—Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes, William MacLeod Raine, Will James, 
etc. But we are speaking of the writers who turn 
out reams of action stories for the all-fictions, 
Even though some of their pictures of the West 
may be written with a tongue in the cheek, at 
least they contradict the satirical comment that 
the Western magazines are largely fed with copy 
by nice old ladies living up in New England and 
by men who have never been out of the shadow 
of New York’s skyscrapers. 


A. NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT EDITOR who asks that 
his name be not mentioned drops us a line as fol- 
lows: “I suggest that you adopt, as a permanent 
line in larger type, in each issue of THE AvutHor 
& JourNnAList, the reminder to contributors: ‘AI- 
ways enclose stamped envelope for return of mate- 
rial.’ You'll be doing the contributors a great deal 
of good if you'll hammer away at that.” 

Seems like unnecessary advice in these days of 
enlightenment—but if an editor who handles hun- 
dreds of manuscripts weekly finds that contribu- 
tors are slipping up in this important matter, it 
must be needed. Many doubtless assume they are 
satisfying the requirement when they enclose loose 
stamps. This is unsatisfactory. The stamps are 
likely to be overlooked or lost, and extra steno- 
graphic time is required to write the envelopes in 
order to send manuscripts back to the authors. 


THAT ACCEPTANCE under the “pay-on-publication” 
policy really is not acceptance at all, was demon- 
strated within the past month, when much material 
accepted by the editor of Outdoor Recreation was 
returned to the authors by the editor of Outdoor 
Life, with which it has been combined. Seeming- 
ly the author has no redress when this sort of 
thing happens, even though the material may have 
been held long enough to lose its timeliness by the 
publication which supposedly “accepted” it. 


SUIT HAS BEEN FILED against the Dramatists’ 
Guild of the Authors’ League of America, by the 
Shuberts of New York, seeking to prevent the or- 
ganization from carrying out the “Minimum Basic 
Agreement” which was signed last year by mem- 
bers of the Guild and a large proportion of the 
New York producers. 


Brevities 


June Mathis, famous scenario writer, died in the 
latter part of July in New York. 

David C. Cook, president and founder of the D. 
C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Ill., which 
issues publications under forty-three titles, total- 
ing 4,500,000 circulation, died within the past 
month. 

James Oliver Curwood, novelist, author of “Ka- 
zan” and other famous books, died at his home in 
Owosso, Mich., August 13th. j 
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September, 1927 


the Greatest of These Is Clarity” 


BY WARREN HASTINGS MILLER 


the actual telling of the short-story, 
the more it is borne in upon me by 
editors, readers, and my own self-criticism 


Tu more | work in the technique of 


that obscurity spoils the total effect of a 


story more than any other one fault. “Ver- 
bal incoherence,” my living critic, Miss Viola 
Roseboro of The Golden Book, calls it. 

You have three main elements in a short- 
story—plot, characterization, and exposition. 
The exposition is what you write down after 
conceiving the plot and characters who figure 
in its action. The dream of the scene may 
have been marvelous, the idea new and gor- 
geous; the story resulting from these ought 
to be an overpowering work of art. But it 
always falls short, far short, when the thing 
ison paper. Your enthusiasm falls to zero. 
Gad, what a failure! This thing that was 
to have been so resplendent! .\ hopeless 
sense of incompetency overwhelms one... . 
_ But that is partly due to the fact that these 
leas were new and intriguing when they 
first popped into your mind as the typewriter 
clicked away. You got your laugh and your 
tear then. You will get them again, on re- 
reading, a year or so later. But the editor 
will get them now. It will be new to him, 
this stuff; and his reaction will be just that 
Joyous one of your own when the merry 
sentences first leaped into your brain. So 
It is not as hopeless as it seems. Keep cool. 
Look the thing over analytically. Just why 
doesn’t it excite the same emotions on 
paper that it did when first conceived ? 

The answer will be found in just words 
and their placement. They fail to get the 
ideas emphatically across to the reader—who 
happens to be the author himself this time. 
They bristle with faults; wrongly placed em- 
phasis; emphasis ruined by that villainous 


little word and, which kills so many impres- 
sive pauses; words weak in their aptness to 
the idea that is to be expressed; construc- 
tions that are obscure and make hard read- 
ing. You aim for grace, picture, force, and 
clarity—and, as Horace says, you achieve 
obscurity. 

And, to paraphrase the well-known bibli- 
cal phrase, “the greatest of these is clarity.” 
You cannot make your meaning too clear. 
The fault is all the other way, a tendency 
to obscurity, to canfusing constructions 
which leave the reader puzzled as to who 
and which thing is meant. It is the hall- 
mark of the amateur, this verbal incoherence. 
Hle lacks the crisp sentence, the plain and 
straightforward construction, unmistakable 
in its meaning, the word that has the crystal 
clarity of a McFee. The professional re- 
vises and revises, once his story is suitable 
in its main lines, just to achieve reasonable 
clarity and emphasis. 


ERHAPS a concrete example of just 

plain technique in an amateur’s story 
may make my meaning clearer than these 
generalities. I have one before me now. It 
is by a dear friend of mine, whose career 
has been so full of adventurous experiences 
that my somewhat hectic existence, to date, 
pales before it. The story of his wounds, 
got in three wars and a hundred small bush 
campaigns, would make an epic alone. He 
has material ahead of him for a lifetime of 
writing. He can tell a wonderful narrative, 
that will hold his listeners spellbound and 
laugh them off their feet, but as yet he can- 
not write. On paper his stories are full 
of amateur faults and are dull and feeble in 
exposition. Yet the story itself would sell 
anywhere, if handled by a master at the 
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trade of writing. Let us, with his permis- 
sion, analyze this one. 

Here is his opening sentence: “How 
about your crew, captain? Any changes 
here in Calcutta?” Reader puzzled at once. 
What changes? What does he mean? The 
story hinges on whether or not he has taken 
on any new member of his crew before sail- 
ing. Well, why doesn’t Bill say so outright ? 
He cannot be too clear with his opening 
exposition. The next sentence informs us 
that Inspector Davis of the Calcutta police 
is talking. The paragraph ends: ‘Most 
trips Bob Davis managed to come aboard 
for a smoke and a yarn with the old cap- 
tain.” 

“This time, however, Bob was on duty.’ 


Will that sentence do? It will not. Obscure 
and weak. What duty? And “however” 
is a poor thing in any sentence. Changed 


to, “This time Bob had come on secret serv- 
ice duty.” A small change, but all in the 
interest of clarity. The reader senses a de- 
tective story right off, and reads on. 

Davis wants the captain to drop down the 
Hooghly and anchor, so that an examination 
of all passengers and crew can be made 
without risk of anyone sneaking ashore. 
Does the author say so? Observe this sen- 
tence: “It won’t take long, but I daren’t 
risk anyone getting ashore if they found we 
were examining them at the dock.” 

An infuriating sentence—weak, faulty in 
construction, and missing a most important 
chance for emphasis. Why not put a period 
after “ashore,” and give the reader a chance 
to assimilate that risk? Then, “Our man 
surely would if we examined them at the 
dock.” That prepares Dear Reader for the 
opening of the next paragraph, which is, 
“Sounds like an important criminal,” said 
Captain Ross. 

All right, Bill is in deep, now, and his 
story is swimming right along. But pre- 
sently comes one of those diabolical ands 
with which the amateur is always ruining his 
sentences. “He’s stolen the famous Kashala 
diamonds and will probably try to get to 
Europe on your boat.” The Inspector might 
say that, but emphasis requires a reader’s 
pause after “diamonds.” Give him a period 
there and stop him, or he’ll walk right over 
it. Then, “He probably will, etc.” 

Next paragraph: “We had his finger- 
prints, too, but he escaped and stole them, 
once.” An astonishing revelation, and one 


that simply requires some comment by the 


captain, but does Bill do that? Not he! His 
next sentence opens a new paragraph with 
the words: “It was sailing day’”—and | 
blow up and hit the ceiling. Ye gods! He 
shovels in that thing about the fingerprints 
purely for construction reasons, and then 
passes blandly on. Yet all this part of the 
‘opening is to build up a master criminal’s 
portrait. So I tip in an exclamatory sen- 
tence of wonder from the captain over how 
he could manage to steal his own finger- 
prints back from the police and add a word 
of explanatory comment from the Inspector, 

All right; we have our criminal estab- 
lished as “some” crook and can go on. Why 
tell the reader it is sailing day when that 
fact is obvious from what went before? 
That is not what Bill meant at all. _ He was 
trying to move the time on a bit; so we 
plunge into that with the change, “The sail- 
ing hour neared. A long stream of coolies, 
etc.” And then, next, we find a whole para: 
graph out of place. Description of coolies 
and passengers arriving on board, then a 
wind-up telling us: “The Kashmin was a 
‘family’ boat, etc.” Have we finished with 
her? We ought to be, with that paragraph, 
but Bill comes back to his crew again: “Im- 
perturbable Lascar’ seamen, in immaculate 
white uniforms, gazed stolidly at the hurry 
and bustle, etc.” Well, there is only one 
thing to do with that, either take it out or 
move it up behind the final sentence about 
the Kashmin being a family boat. No read- 
er wants to finish up some descriptive mat- 
ter only to find that the story is not moving 
ahead with the next paragraph! 

It does move ahead, slightly. The Kash- 
mun is piloted down the Hooghly. Now the 
reader is all agog for that examination. But 
Bill gives vou no hint of that. He winds 
up with the sentence, or rather phrase, for 
his whole paragraph is all one sentence— 
“then she anchored to await the pilot’s cut- 
ter.’ Good Lord! Dull, this! Reader 1s 
about to give up. For God’s sake, when are 
we coming to that examination! Well, about 
here is the last possible chance for it, so I 
change the passage to: Period. “Then she 
anchored to await the pilot cutter and In- 
spector Davis gave the signal to begin the 
examination.” 


"THESE points are all gross faults in ex- 

position and we are still on page two of 
Bill’s story, so I will not go further with tt. 
It will show you, I hope, how just words, 
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sentences and their placement, can ruin a 
perfectly good story. Every single change 
made was for the sake of clarity. Bill meant 
something, each time, but the reader would 
have been unable to grasp it. Dearly be- 
loved reader would wallow from one puzzle 
to another until worn out with hard read- 
ing. ‘And the editor is there to see that 
no such stories get into any magazine of his. 
| should say that the one antidote for ob- 
scurity is careful revision, over and over 
again. You will not catch all the flaws the 
first time, nor the second. Beware of “him,” 
“he,” “who.” Each one of them is apt to 
be obscure as to which character is intended ; 
also you lose your chance to drive home the 
hero’s name. Some authors overdo this, re- 
peating the name until they grow tedious. 
Good judgment is all that is needed here. 
If “he” is perfectly clear, by all means use 
it to relieve this same tedium. The same 
applies to two boats, two horses, two any- 
thing taking part in the action. Make sure 
that the reader has positively no chance to 
confuse the two. 

I will say nothing of the “right” word. It 
is the sign of the finished author. He is 
never hard to read, because his word is so 
exact to the thought that there is never any 
lack of clarity. Only, the right word must 
not be so exact that no one knows its mean- 
ing. There are thousands of technical words 
that come under this heading. Never use 
them, lest you descend into jargon. If you 
must use one, particularly a foreign one, use 
it three times, with an explanatory English 
phrase, until sure that the reader has a pic- 
ture of the thing in mind; then he is right 
with you for the rest of the story. 


sNative words are among my own special 
problems. My stories being staged in the 
East, I almost unconsciously use them, for- 
getting that, while familiar argot on every- 
one’s tongue out there and understood by 
all, they are meaningless to the American 
public. The editors have cured me of that, 
somewhat. Few of them will stand for more 
than enough native words just to carry the 
atmosphere of the story, and those well ex- 
plained so that they nowhere obscure the 
meaning. Clarity again. Also I point to 
Booth Tarkington’s “The Plutocrat.” That 
story is staged in North Africa, but it has 
not a single Arab word in it from cover to 
cover. I should call that a triumph of writ- 
ing. Tarkington uses word-pictures instead. 
He even describes the familiar Bougainvil- 


lea as, ‘‘a purple vine on a wall,” without 
once mentioning its name. Easy reading for 
the general public, though of course it leaves 
them as ignorant of things and ideas in 
North Africa as before. However, no one 
cares. I doubt if a single tourist has more 
than a vague idea of what he has looked at 
in North Africa, let alone its significance. 
\ rich field for the author, there, and my 
own stories try to explore into it—even at 
the risk of using a few native words. 


We come to the larger elements of the 
short-story, and again clarity is supreme. 
You can be as obscure as you like in plant- 
ing clues throughout the story; but, when 
you come to its climax, then you cannot be 
too clear. You think that your denouement 
would be obvious to the intelligence of a 
frog,. but back comes the story from the 
editor with the charge that you become alto- 
gether unconvincing with your climax. In 
vain you rage and point out the key sen- 
tences supposed to explain all things. They 
do explain; but they are too subtle for the 
reader to grasp. He wants the whole thing 
told. The highbrows need but your hint, 
your guarded and careful sentences that give 
ihe thing away clearly enough; but the man 
on the street is far too thick and lazy for 
that. He wants it all told, down to the last 
detail—just how the villain was foiled. No 
use giving him the kev of it; he wants the 
lock and the door also! 

So be sure of that climax. Even at the 
risk of lengthiness, give your reader the 
whole dope. As the climax incidentally de- 
mands brief, crisp, forceful sentences, you 
have a dilemma here. You can’t afford to 
aim for brevity and achieve obscurity, to 
clip again from Horace. The afswer is to 
chop sentences. Get the key ones all to- 
gether, striking home like blows of the fist. 
Then the explanatory ones, backing up the. 
kev sentences—and vou have your denoue- 
mient across. 


HE final aid to clarity is emphasis. This 

depends on the old rule of the forceful 
words and phrases first and last, never in 
the middle. Nothing ruins such a sentence 
more than a dependent clause tagging along 
after it like a dinghy behind a yawl. Tuck 
it in front of what you really want to bring 
out, or you will never bring it out at all. 
The reader will go right on to the period be- 
fore he stops! And it is there that you must 
give him something to think about. Surely 
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you do not want to concentrate his atten- 
tion on your dependent clause! 

Here, also, delete those ands and buts and 
whiches that make double sentences. I once 
read a whole book composed of pairs of sen- 
tences exposing utterly different thoughts 
yet each joined by an and. The author de- 
veloped a kind of rhythm with it. Her stvle 
finally drove me mad and I took to my bed. 

sut all of us are disposed to ruin emphasis 
by unnecessary and harmful conjunctives. 
seware, brother ! 

As ! started out to say in the opening of 
this screed, most stories, when just off the 
tvpewriter, seem ready only for the goat. 
You remember Mark Twain’s goat? He told 
a literary society, once, that he venerated the 
goat because after sending his manuscript 
around to all the magazine and newspaper 
publishers—who rejected it with fervor—he 
offered it to a goat, who accepted it grate- 
fully. So he wished that goats could be 
made the editors of at least half the maga- 
zines in the United States, thereby assur- 


ing him a living. We may have a number 
of donkeys editing our magazines, but no 
goats, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain; so the only way to sell that story is to 
take heart and labor over the darned thing, 
Nothing is the matter with it but words and 
their meanings. Yours are all wrong and 
misplaced. You know how to tell a short 
story, but can’t tell it? Well, vou can, if 
you just set the star of clarity in your north 
pole and work for that. Granted that the 
story has been correctly planned as to plot, 
the rest is getting rid of verbal incoherence, 
At least, by hard work, you can achieve a 
certain grace and forcefulness and, above all, 
clarity, so that the reader throughout the 
story understands exactly what vou are try- 
ing to tell him. Looks simple; but you 
would be surprised to see how easily those 
little words can trip you up and _ obscure 
your meaning and confuse the reader and 
make the story “hard reading.” It is the 
master who moves along smoothly. 


xt 


My Kingdom for a Title! 


By Anice ALLison 


HAPPEN to know a writer who is de- 

cidedly successful in naming her stories. 
In fact, she is so successful that one editor 
wrote her thus: 

“There is something about your titles that 
makes me want to write a tune and set them 
to music.” 

“How do you do it?” T pleaded. “How 
do you ever think up titles that so everlast- 
ingly hit a hard-boiled editor right in the 
midribs 

“Well,” she answered, “it isn’t so hard. 
When one of my yarns turns obstinate and 
refuses to be named, why I just get out 
some real good collection of poems and read 
until the right title for my story fairly leaps 
forth from the page and smites me between 
the eves. 

“If I keep at it long enough and read 
poetry thoughtfully enough, the right title 


will eventually come—be it for adventure, 
love, mystery, or any other type of story. 
For poets, being poets, sometime or other 
touch on every known passion: hope, dar- 
ing, love, depth of disaster, height of glory 
—every feeling that we humans have. And 
also, being poets, by nature of the form im 
which they express themselves, they have to 
say it concisely, and in suggestive language. 

“So always, when on a desperate title 
hunt, I read the poets. And no matter what 
emotional height or depth I plumb, I find 
that some poet has already been there before 
me, and has told in four words, or maybe 
in one word, what I have just finished giv- 
ing to the world in four thousand words. 
So there's my . title, ready-made, be tt 
‘Chariot Dust’ or ‘The East-Gate of Eden 
or ‘Lodestar’ or ‘The Ultimate Outpost’ of 
any of a hundred others.” 
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There’s a Long, Long Trail, 
Says Royal Brown 


AN INTERVIEW BY HAROLD VON LINDEN 


66 A WRITER never arrives. He just 
has to travel faster and faster. On 
the running track of fiction, once 

you do the hundred in 9 3/5 seconds, noth- 

ing slower is ever going to satisfy. Even 
ten flat means you are ‘slipping.’ ” 

So spoke Royal Brown, who sold his first 
story, “The Way of the World,” to The 
Housewife in 1916 for thirty-five dollars. 

Today, after ten years and two hundred 
short-stories, he is, with one possible excep- 
tion, the highest paid in this field. Should 
you narrow the field to the love story there 
isno exception. Most of these stories have 
been taken by Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, Red 
Book, Liberty, and others of their ilk. 


“T was going deaf, and had to do some- 
thing, when I first started.. It was a case 
of postage stamps and determination. The 
table drawer was always full of envelopes 
and stamps. When a manuscript came 
back” (some of Mr. Brown’s first attempts 
came back more than fifty times before sell- 
ing) “I wasted no time on it. I simply 
tucked it in another envelope and sent it 
right out. I didn’t wait an instant. In that 
way I found my market. 

“Young writers complain that their manu- 
scripts do not get consideration. In the 
case of those that have merit, the trouble is 
almost always a matter of having sent them 
out only three or four times and then quit- 
ting,” Mr. Brown observed. 

“One good story, and some think they are 
made,” he continued. “All they have accom- 
plished is the right to do a better one. They 
are cooked unless they go faster and faster. 
Years ago editors used to travel hundreds 
of miles to look up a writer whose first story 
showed promise. Now they don’t care a 
hoot about a writer until he has produced at 
least five consistently good stories. 


“The new writer is not always justified in 
being set up over the interest editors may 
show in him—that is, at first,” asserts this 
scribe. Once, it seems, Mr. Brown was in- 
vited to New York to meet an editor. Later, 
when their acquaintanceship had grown, it 
was hinted that one reason for the invita- 
tion was that the editor desired to make 
sure that Mr. Brown had really written the 
story he was buying. Everyone not being 
ethical, the magazines must be careful. It is 
said of one of the best edited magazines in 
the country that it accepted and had begun 
to put in type a serial by a new writer, be- 
fore discovering that 4t was put a poorly dis- 
guised copy of a several-years-old story. 
Consequently, if an unknown submits a yarn 
that shows finish, it is but natural that he be 
looked up or be looked over. 


ANY can enter, but few can remain 
with honors in the fiction field, says 
Mr. Brown. 

“T have sat beside editors,” he remarked, 
“while they went over submitted manu- 
scripts. I have seen them reject the biggest 
names in the writing world. This is inevi- 
table. One editor, for instance, each week 
goes over 350 manuscripts—and can accept 
only two.” 

One of the worst things, this author says, 
is the fear that the ability to shape stories 
may desert you. He believes all writers suf- 
fer from this. 

“You know,” remarked Mrs. Brown (who 
has written a daily article for nearly seven- 
teen years, under her pen name, Ruth Cam- 
eron), ‘Edna Ferber once remarked that it 
was an awful thing to carry your factory 
above your eyes and not know what morn- 
ing you might wake up with a ‘To Let’ sign 
on it.” 

©. Henry, masterly plot builder that he 
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was, used to walk the floor in despair of 
ever evolving another plot. 

This haunting fear, however, lays no 
spectral hand on Royal Brown, for he gen- 
erally has more plots than he can work up 
in several months. He always keeps two 
stories, or more, going at once. In explana- 


' tion of this, he says: 


“T am not a fiction factory. This is sim- 
ply to get my mind off of one story after 
I have written a fair first draft, which I tuck 
away and aim to forget. A fortnight later 
I can examine it with a critical attitude that 
would have been impossible when I had just 
finished writing it.” 

No editor could be more merciless with 
Royal Brown’s first drafts than he himself 
is. To each draft is given an entire sheet 
of criticism. It is a striking example of ap- 
plying a faculty which successful writers 
agree is indispensable. 

Here follows the author’s own criticism 
of a story: 


_ General—Thirty pages long. Should be cut rig- 
orously. 


Note, page 1—The earrings can come out, or she 
can realize they are out of fashion—‘“They are 
not in style, but they make me look quite—,” etc. 


Page 3—Pull over stuff from page seven and 
insert here: Wanted to see Cape Cod; came to 
Standish by chance. 


Note, page 3—Watch here. Some of page 7 
should come over probably. Cinda never asked 
a direct question and he never had the slightest 
idea that she was gaining information. But she 
knew, etc. : 


General—The idea would be to build in the 
Prof., his wife, and their clashes more skilfully. 
As if Cinda were building up her own background 
of him. The Paris stuff, etc., might come in ahead 
of Standish’s concept of the professor. 


Note, page 10—Some of this stuff might come 
ahead of professor and his wife stuff. 


Note, page 16—Work in some stuff from cut on 
page 15. 


Note, page 24—This might come out and go over 
to page 26. 


Conclusions—This story rather baffles me. It 
seems loose-jointed, and there is some repetition 
and a general atmosphere of repetition. It must 
be cut at least six pages, most of which apparently 
should come out of the first seventeen pages, which 
is where the love story begins. 

It should be rewritten with this in mind and 
that the story should be driven hard in an effort 
to pick up direction, form and speed. 
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How did this story come out? 

Mr. Brown has a telegram concerning 
it from an editor, and in six words it speaks 
a volume of praise. 

Magazine readers are aware that Royal 
Brown’s characters convince; they are every. 
day young people and old people, at work 
and at play, loving, hating. Here is what 
he had to say concerning methods of char- 
acterization : 


“Of course I know my characters. | 
know all about them, down to their grand- 
mothers, some back to the Declaration of 
Independence or to Columbus. A great 
mass of stuff. It grows gradually, like a 
candle dipped and redipped. It may not ap- 
pear directly on the printed page, or for 
more than a paragraph, but it’s all there. 

“T’ve been all through this thing. When 
I started I might sit down and tear off a 
5000-word story in an afternoon. It would 
come back with the comment ‘too thin.’ It 
was. Now I am more likely to write 16,000 
words and cut to 8,000. I frequently face 
the necessity of cutting out one page in each 
three. 

“T learned, in other words, to write from 
fullness. I give the story time to ripen and 
grow. Then comes the heating-up process. 
I bring myself to the glow of composition, 
when I know what my story is and my peo- 
ple are, and after the glow, as I work, comes 
the fire. But there are dangers. The fire 
wanes and cools very quickly, and if you 
work your story over too much it becomes 
blurred. After learning to go deeply into 
the story and the people, you are likely also 
to wake up some day to the fact that you 
are putting in too much and attaining too 
great length. I did only recently. One of 
my stories made a famous English maga- 
zine, for the first time in history, continue 
fiction over into the advertising section. 

“That was my last New Year’s resolution 
—to reduce.” 

Mr. Brown is a voracious reader (the ad- 
jective is Ruth Cameron’s), as he declares 
every writer must be. Because of his deaf- 
ness, it is necessary for him to get all his 
technical matter “through the eyes.” 

When you think of “Royal Brown” you 
inadvertently think of “love stories.” He 
does not, however, start with love. He be- 
gins with people, and they, being human, 
fall in and out of love. , 

“The old idea,” he comments, “was a gitl, 
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and two men in love with her. But the love 
story today is something more than a -pre- 
marital triangle. The beginner is likely to 
rattle off twenty pages of sentimental, goofy 
nonsense and wind up with a love passage. 
That doesn’t make a love story. 


“Your real love story must contain some 
life conflict. The love element, as in life, 
must be part and parcel of the whole hope 
and aspiration of your people. 

“A love story can be written against al- 
most any background, and around almost 
any problem.” 


“Live in the city and you can't see the 
city,” he says. “The city is infinitely more 
colorful and romantic than the country, but 
they who walk the streets daily are unaware 
of it. If I travel, I do not use the settings 
I've seen till long after—when the picture 
has dimmed to its just elements. I stay for 
months in the country, but when I come 
back everything in the city is new to me, and 
It’s the same oft-told 
story, the writer must sensitize himself to 
life, even if it means retiring to a little dis- 
tance from it.” 


x 


HERE are some resolutions by Royal 
Brown, for those who wish to become 
writers: 

“T will remember there is a long, long trail 
to be trod—just as long and hard as though 
I intended to be a concert pianist. 

“T will remember that a writer never ‘ar- 
rives’; he just has to travel faster and faster. 

“Whatever I write I will lay aside to 
‘cool,’ so that I can later examine it with 
new eyes. 

“T will send out my manuscripts as fast 
as they come back to me and as often. 

“T will write from fullness and cut merci- 
lessly ; I will know all about my characters, 
even to their grandmothers, whether or not 
I put this knowledge on paper. 

“T will keep in mind the greatest common 
denominator, put into my story as much as 
possible of the common emotional experi- 
ences of many people.” 

Royal Brown’s parting word is: 

“Tt is very valuable to have a force behind 
you, pushing you.” 

It need not, as in his own case, be deaf- 
ness, but it must be something—either out- 
ward circumstances or inward spirit. 


Writing Your Way Through College 


BY VICTOR GREEN 


town? 

If you have, or if you are attend- 
ing a college or university and trying to 
work your way through, you can find an 
abundance of subjects to write about and 
many markets for your finished products. 

Dropping any modesty I might have, I 
must perforce make myself the hero of this 
tale, since I have had a degree of success 
in disposing of my “art,” and my sugges- 
tions are based on personal experience. 
Having made a fair part of my way through 
school by writing features, between studying 
and keeping up with activities, I have good 
reason to believe that others, similarly sit- 
uated, might find that they still can dig up 
stuff which they have overlooked or find 
new ways to make writing pay. 


He you a little college in your 


The greatest advantage of a college lies 
in the amount of “raw material” available 
for feature articles. The science depart- 
ment is almost always good for an article 
or so, especially if some of the research stu- 
dents or professors are inventors, as they 
very likely are. One of my first features 
was on the locomotive whistle invented by 
Dr. A. L. Foley, head of the science depart- 
ment of Indiana University. This sold to 
the Southern Railway Journal and was cop- 
ied by The Literary Digest. A feature on 
Dr. Foley’s radio and phonograph horn sold 
to Science Service. Popular Mechanics 
bought a picture and short article on some 
of the apparatus of the department. The 
chemistry department is equally fertile as a 
field. 

Botany professors should be watched. 
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They have a habit of making plants do 
something no normal plant would consider 
doing, or of finding out some new secret of 
plants. The members of the botany depart- 
ment faculty at the Hoosier state school, 
for instance, desexualized a fern, and thus 
removing its cause of death, made an “ever- 
lasting” plant. 

An invention of an instrument to compute 
longitude and latitude recently was perfected 
by an astronomy professor and a student, 
obtaining pictures and diagrams, wrote it up. 

3ut there are even more chances for 
“miscellaneous” articles than for those from 
departments. Accounts of student activities 
are the mode at present—college news is 
good news, if we may paraphrase the old 
saw. 

Unusual ways employed by coeds for 
working their way through school—from 
peddling sorghum to darning socks at ten 
cents a sock—served as the subject of an 
article by a woman student. 

College styles as seen on the Indiana 
campus paid dividends to one student, who 
sold a feature about them to The Haber- 
dasher, and the way a store near the campus 
catered to coeds was explained by another 
writer for Women’s Wear. 


Ford Owner and Dealer was interested 
to the extent of several dollars in an article 
on auto polo played at the university with 
old Fords dismantled and furnished with 
steel hoops. 

The publication of The Indiana Daily 
Student at the State Fair as the only official 
state fair daily in the country gave me an 
excuse to exploit it in The Inland Printer 
with pictures of students at work and fac- 
similes of pages. 

The Illinois Central Railway serves Indi- 
ana University, so a sketch of the school 
was suitable for its /llinois Central Maga- 
zine. 

Two men are taking home economics. 
This is unusual enough to warrant a fea- 
ture. One coed writer told of a system de- 
vised by a local banker to prevent students 
from overdrawing their accounts, and sold 
it to The American Banker. Another wrote 
of fancy pastries being produced for sorority 
and fraternity functions by a local baker 
and the article was published in The Bakers’ 
Magazine. The filing system used by Prof. 
Norman J. Radder of the journalism depart- 
ment was the basis for another student’s 
article. 
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HERE also is an excellent market for 

pictures taken at a university. Odd 
stunts, celebrations, girls’ athletic or rifle 
teams, prom queens, or beauty or popularity 
contest winners are good subjects, especially 
for rotogravure sections of Sunday papers. 
And the beauty of this and, incidentally, of 
getting illustrations for features about any 
university subject, is that the publicity de- 
partment or news bureau usually will pro- 
vide the photographs gratis. 

An agricultural college probably is even 
more “saturated” with material—prize-win- 
ning livestock and poultry, new methods of 
farming, and the results of many experi- 
ments. Feature-writing students at a neigh- 
boring agricultural college netted $2000 ina 
vear for their articles. 

Prof. Radder, who teaches feature writ- 
ing here and who writes for a number of 
trade journals himself, urges that the stu- 
dents collect material at home during vaca- 
tion to be written into articles at school. 


A. story on the zebroid, a cross between 
a horse and a zebra, sold to Farm and Fire- 
side and in return I received my largest 
check. A description of the work of a fam- 
ily of basket weavers was used in the fea- 
ture section of a Sunday paper and paid me 
for my time. A picture and short article 
of a house which a flood had upset sold to 
Popular Mechanics, as did the description of 
a windmill which was made to generate elec- 
tricity. The American accepted an article 
about a woman who knitted baby shoes for 
its “Interesting People” section. 

Aside from its direct sources for articles, 
a college is a useful thing for any writer to 
have near at hand. The library very likely 
is the best in the city. There one can look 
through papers and magazines which no 
newsstand contains. And if you are inter- 
ested in the feature writing game you will 
find it practically impossible to look through 
ten different papers or magazines without 
finding something that gives you a tip fora 
similar story. 

Leaving feature writing, there are other 
forms of writing which may be best done 
at a university. College fiction is in style 
and, although many “Westerns” are writ- 
ten in New York and vicinity, it really 1s 
best to know something about a college be- 
fore attempting that form of story. | 

Then there is work on school publications, 
some of which pay a salary and some give 
credit. And, by the way, you can get credit 
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for your features and stories in many fea- 
ture-writing and story-writing classes. Even 
if the “masterpiece” fails to sell, then, you 
have not wasted your time. 

Newspapers of nearby cities and the home 
towns of the writers buy some features and 
many students serve as college correspond- 
ents. Even the dollars paid for “Hunches”’ 
or “Dollar Pullers” by Editor and Publisher 
are by no means to be scorned. The great 
number of papers coming to the university 
make this earning of a dollar the work of 
a few minutes. 

Many professors who do not have time or 
lack the literary ability employ students to 
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write articles for them, often to be used un- 
der their names. 

It would hardly be appropriate for a be- 
ginner to give “secrets of success.” I might 
repeat the old, worn-out “careful organiza- 
tion—clever lead—care in selecting markets 
—typed double space on good paper” injunc- 
tions in detail, but every amateur knows 
these by heart. But I will say this: “Culti- 
vate the neighboring college or the one 
which you are attending. Watch the col- 
lege paper carefully. It is a veritable tip 
book. And when you are within two weeks 
of Commencement, perhaps you can have an 
article accepted on writing your way 
through college!” 


Get Your Villainy First 


BY W. D. HOFFMAN 


IN the long action 
story, and in less- 
er degree in the 
short-story also, I 
find it a good rule 
to contrive my 
menace at the out- 
set. 

Without some 
variety of villainy, 
whether of human 
invention or the 
forces of nature, 
there can be no 
story. 

More import- 
ant than the hero, 
from the writer’s point of view, is the situa- 
tion which the hero must confront to make 
his showing. The writer may conceive a 
heroic type of man or woman, one whose 
impulses are the highest, whose physical at- 
tributes are superb, whose courage is flaw- 
less; yet without an antagonist these quali- 
tes cannot be portrayed. If the hero be a 
moral crusader, he must be given an evil to 


W. D. HOFFMAN 


combat. If he be a physical superman, he 
must have a stout contender. If he be a 
paragon of courage, he must meet danger 
that will put his courage to the test. The 
victory is measured by the task. A Tunney 
must have his Dempsey. 

The greater the evil, the more powerful 
the antagonist, the more terrible the danger, 
the stronger the story will be. 

Like Nietzsche, we writers must give all 
praise to our Most Lusty Enemies. 

An action novel will be just as strong as 
the villainy which rides through its chap- 
ters from first to last. 

Hence, the short cut is to start with our 
deviltry, some menace that will try the souls 
of the characters and that will be faced in 
particular by the dominant character. It 
must be convincing. Whatever the conspir- 
acy that is set afoot, it must ring true. The 
test of the writer’s skill is in the plotting 
of nefarious deeds with plausibility and 
finesse. 

The same elements are present whether 
the evil be hatched by personified villains 
or by the forces of nature. As, for example, 
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the devastation of the Mississippi floods. 
Here nature has supplied the peril, the men- 
ace, death and destruction. By injecting 
personality, we create melodrama, upon 
which the action story depends for its great- 
est appeal. If, for instance, a man impelled 
by greed, selfishness or revenge, were made 
to cut the levee, the situation would take on 
a new force. We seek to personify evil. 
Satisfy this age-long human impulse by sup- 
plying the villain, the levee wrecker, and we 
make our readers clamor for a just punish- 
ment for the crime. (Something for the 
hero to do.) 


ONCE the villainy has been plotted logi- 

cally and convincingly, it is an easy mat- 
ter to conceive the type of individual who 
can thwart the conspiracy we have set afoot. 
The hero, thus invented as a secondary 
factor, is a creation, in fact, of the big prob- 
lem he must meet. Without slavery there 
would have been no Lincoln. 

But in the writing, although the hero is 
invented after the obstacle, it is important 
to introduce him first. Thus, in my own 
Western serials I find that although the first 
job is to create the peril, menace, or crime, 


in the actual writing I must register in the 
beginning the existence of the character who 
later will face the problem. 

There is a very special reason for this, in 
that sympathy is automatically won over for 
a character who is consistently followed for 
any length of time, particularly if all the 
action is seen through that character’s eyes, 
This is because the reader, also seeing this 
action, accepts the illusion that he is that 
character. Naturally, then, he sympathizes 
with him. 

This is a more adroit method of winning 
favor for the hero than the old trick of por- 
traying him as a Good Samaritan. Of 
course he can be a Good Samaritan, too. 

Having introduced the hero, hurry speed- 
ily to set up your deviltry. The more quick- 
ly this is done, the more certain will be your 
hold upon your readers, for you have in this 
way created suspense. 

Then gradually multiply the menace—the 
touchstone of suspense—over the hero un- 
til the end of the final chapter! 

A story thus built up is easily transfer- 
able to the screen. 

So, get your villainy first! 


x 


The Silver Mine 


By Wayne G. Halistry 


OU hear a great deal about the difficulty of 

earning a living by writing, but at one stroke, 
more or less fell, I have simplified the matter of 
selling words until it is now merely a question of 
a few necessary routine touches. It really is, you 
know, simply a matter of selling words. 

So revolutionary is the plan that a little expla- 
nation of how I stumbled upon it has been urged 
many times, usually by myself. Well, it is neither 
more nor less revolutionary than logic itself. 
Since the market, I argued, is for words, the 
writer would best look to a source of supply. Too 
often (or maybe it is not often enough—it’s one 
or the other) the writer at a rate of, say, five 


cents a word, runs down a couple of thousand and 
is thus limited to a check for $100. He could just 
as well have made it $1000, merely by selling 
twenty thousand words. Just as well or better. 

That’s the problem, and as I said, I have fixed 
all that. At an expenditure of a trifle over $30, ! 
have just purchased an unabridged dictionary of 
the English language which- contains over four 
hundred thousand words—and many of them cat 
be sold over and over again. 

From now on, it’s only a matter of arranging 
them. This article is an example, and shows 
clearly that the plan is almost too simple. 
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Twenty Years in Editorial Harness 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 
Supervising Editor, Macfadden Publications 


V—TuHeE WRITING oF ARTICLES AND 
FILLER MATERIAL 


A FREQUENT complaint among the ig- 
~ norant-minded is that there is scant cer- 
emony allotted the newcomer in the writing 
game, whereas the old wheel-horses get all 
the advantage both at the tape and at the 
finish. Where there is some smoke there is 
said to be fire, so the wisecracker has it. If 
the general public even half realized the dif- 
ficulties that surround the getting of a maga- 
zine “to bed” before the deadline date, this 
querulous statement would be made with the 
tongue in the cheek. You can’t blame the 
harassed editor for seeking to take some of 
the thorns out of his reputed “bed of roses” 
by depending on a trusted contributor rather 
than a hit-or-miss writer. In the second 
place, the regular contributor knows the 


. Magazine’s wants right up to the minute. 


He doesn’t have to be instructed, patiently 
educated to a point of view, and then nine 
times out of ten drift into the office with 
exactly the wrong sort of work. 

Take this matter of fillers, for example. 

The average writer, particularly the non- 
professional, scorns the slavey’s part in mag- 
azine making. He flies high, wide and 
handsome. It would never occur to him to 
assist the editor as well as glorify his own 
eager personality through the acceptance 
and publication of a short-story. He walks 
along the streets of literature with his eyes 
on the stars, and when he stumbles over 
some practical obstacle unseen at his feet, 
he cries to the fates that he is another abused 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Just as John Farrar advises the new au- 
thor to approach the writing game through 
the magazine field before attempting elab- 
orate book publication, so should the new 
writer come up through the subsidiary chan- 
nels to acceptance in a magazine. He should 
seek the shortest cut first, then put his 
money on the horse’s nose and win or lose 
all on his short- or long-story ability. 

And one of the shortest cuts is the supply 


of filler material, commonly used to kill 
dead white space in a magazine. Verse is 
the unfortunate stepchild of this necessity 
because of its brevity and its fulfilling of a 
definite purpose in a tight place. Certain 
magazines, like The American Mercury, de- 
liberately leave the spaces blank at the ends 
of stories, and start articles or stories on 
either the left- or right-hand pages in order 
to eliminate the frequency of solid blank 
pages where a policy is followed of begin- 
ning each item on the right-hand page only. 
I dislike the method heartily for the simple 
reason that such a magazine forsakes a 
great human and artistic field in eliminating 
the need for poetry except in the display 
sense. It is like the newly rich who appear 
in the hotel dining room with all their dia- 
monds in evidence, whereas a lovely jewel 
discreetly worn here or there would achieve 
much more of a delicacy in display. 

The evolution of any phase of magazine 
making has been natural, and any move in 
opposition is always a prelude to death. The 
gradual growth of the need of poetry and 
brief filler material has been ample proof 
that it fills a need. It is not the result of 
mere necessity. The smallest details, like 
pebbles dropped into still waters, reach the 
farthest shores. I am daring enough to con- 
tend that the modern poetry movement has 
been credibly assisted: by the need of it in 
this way. Why not? The old days of the 
poet starving in the attic are over with. The 
poet of today can claim remuneration and 
still not give up one iota of his coveted hon- 
esty. It is beside the question to expect him 
to emulate Zane Grey’s income, although a 
poet like Rudyard Kipling or even Hardy 
does not, and would not beg for a living 
even if he depended entirely on his poetry. 

The crux of the matter is, the poet must 
search the newsstands until he locates the 
proper medium for his verses. At first, he 
may have to be content with publication in 
the little magazinelets, the organs of self- 
complacent groups of mutual admirers. 
However, if his work is sufficiently devel- 
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oped he will not have to wait long either for 

magazine or book publication. The market 
for verse ranges all the way from the West- 
ern ballad in Ace-High Magazine to the 
highly polished and sophisticated effusions 
in The Dial or Vanity Fair. There is a mar- 
ket for the Robert W. Service as well as 
the E. FE. Cummings, but there is only a 
country newspaper market for badly done 
verse, and if there were true justice in this 
belabored world there wouldn't even be this 
outlet for maudlin stuff. 

The writer of verse can easily ascertain 
what a magazine uses by a cursory study of 
a few successive issues. It is true that there 
is loud wailing at the advice of an editor to 
“read my magazine” when he is asked about 
his needs. Caustic criticism has it that this 
is one of the ways he sells copies. I was 
nearly thrown out of the conference room 
when we were planning Clayton’s detective 
story magazine, Clues, because I said people 
wrote detective stories but didn’t read them. 
The facetious reply denotes the shallow 
mind, they say, but I might answer that it 
doesn’t take deep water to float a boat. Get- 
ting back to our subject, I say that the 
writer, after studying his market, can sub- 
mit his material with even chances for ac- 
ceptance. He mustn’t be discouraged just 
because the editor has all he needs at that 
moment. You can’t expect a man to be a 
wise editor and at the same time have his 
safe overloaded with material. He must 
keep his sails trimmed to the wind just the 
same as any other person in business. 

The amount of verse used by the maga- 
zines varies considerably. . As I said before, 
a study of successive issues will prove much 
to the intelligent investigator. 

Many magazines prefer to use prose fillers 
rather than verse. Others balance about an 
equal amount of the two. 


THe writing of prose fillers is an art in 

itself. I have often wondered why 
some enterprising writer didn’t make a spe- 
cialty of supplying practical stuff to be used 
in this way. Here and there I have had 
brought to my attention envelopes full of 
prose fillers written by some person who 
claimed to make a specialty of this. Ata 
glance I could see that all he did was to 
write short bits and then try to sell them 
wherever chance provided an opportunity. 
They were sent in batches to magazine after 
magazine until the list was exhausted. What 
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I mean by specializing is for the nimble, yet 
conscientious, writer to study the individ. 
ual magazine over a stated period and then 
send the editor exactly the kind of material 
he uses. Take my own problem, for in- 
stance. While I was editing Ace-High 
Magazine and Cowboy Stories 1 had many 
idle spaces to fill with each issue, and no 
doubt the same need still prevails. The 
same holds true with almost all of the pulp- 
paper magazines. It is always a problem 
adequately to fill these spaces. Quite often 
the editor has to dispatch one of his asso- 
ciates to the library to spend hours there 
digging up short, pithy material. What an 
opportunity here presents itself to the en- 
terprising beginner or the specialist. 

The above is not mere theory. Years ago 
when I worked with the Copyright Office in 
the Library of Congress at Washington, D. 
C., I used to prepare this sort of stuff and 
sell it regularly to the magazines. I hada 
tiresome job in those days, editing Part Four 
of the Copyright Catalogue. Over me was 
a tight-minded, officious chief clerk, whose 
delight seemed to be to walk back and forth 
in the aisles, watching the slaves at their 
oars. Permit me shamefacedly to confess 
that I developed a system of cards by which 
I could slip my copy for magazines under 
the cards I was writing by way of routine 
work. When this “gent” sniffed around I 
was always‘ready for him. I worked fast 
and my office work did not suffer. In addi- 
tion I attended George Washington Univer- 
sity at night and also did the revising and 
typing of my filler articles late at night. 
Yes, I nearly had a nervous breakdown. | 
have always said that I am like the one-hoss 
shay: I'll go to pieces all at once some fine 
day. At any rate, for five years I wrote 
brief articles for particular magazines and 
I made as high as a hundred dollars a month 
so doing. My practice was to get to know 
the editor as well as the magazine, by mail, 
and then after trying him out at broad inter- 
vals with set pieces I gradually worked up 
to steady production until I was looked upon 
as an asset and was often called in by spe- 
cial request to help with issues containing 
inuch filler space. J never wrote short-sto- 
ries. I merely did this sort of work to sup- 
plement the low government wage I received 
and also to gain experience in magazine 

making. 
(Another article in this series by Harold Hersey 
will appear in an carly issue.) 
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PUBLISHED QUARTERLY AS AN INTEGRAL Part or Tue Autuor & JOURNALIST 


SEPTEMBER, 1927 


The Handy Market List is designed to give writers, in brief, convenient form, the in- 


formation of chief importance to them concerning periodical markets. 
is exercised to keep this list up to the minute. 


ical | Constant vigilance 
New publications, changes of address, and 


changes of editorial policy are closely followed by the editors in preparing for each quar- 


terly publication. Only 


a few obvious abbreviations are employed, M standing for 


monthly, W for weekly, 2M for twice-monthly; M-20 means monthly, 20 cents a copy, ete. 


Preferred word limits are indicated by numbers. 
First-class rates, around 5 cents a word; good rates, 


and Pub., payment on publication. 


1 cent or better; fair rates, % to 1 cent; low rates, under % cent. 
employed when publishers decline to be more specific. 


Ine. indicates data incomplete. 


List A 


Acc. indicates payment on acceptance, 


These designations 


Ind. indicates indefinite rates. 


General periodicals (standard, literary, household, popular and non-technical), which ordinarily pay rates 
of 1 cent a word or more, and pay on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-20) West- 
ern, adventure, sport, short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
novelettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 65,000. W. M. 
Clayton. 2e up, Acc. 


' ACTION STORIES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M- 


20) Western and adventure short-stories 3000 to 
6000; novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, boiled-down nov- 
els 20,000 to 30,000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith Davis, 
Mng. Ed. 1c up, Acc. 

ADVENTURE, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(2M-25) Adventure, Western, sea, human-inter- 
est short stories, novelettes, serials up to 120,- 
000. Joseph Cox. 2c up, verse $1 line, Acc. 

AIR STORIES, 271 Madison Ave, N. Y. (M-20) 
Aviation short-stories 4000 to 6000, novelettes 
$000 to 12,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000, complete 
novels 20,000 to 30,000. J. B. Kelly; Meredith 
Davis, Mng. Ed. le up, Acc. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Short-stories 4000 to 6000, serials; gen- 
eral interest. Illustrated personality sketches 
1000 to 2000; human-interest articles, stories of 
achievement. Monthly prize-letter contest. Oc- 
— verse. Merle Crowell. First-class rates, 

ce. 

AMERICAN MERCURY, THE, 730 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-50) Sophisticated, satirical reviews, com- 
ment, essays; serious and political articles, edi- 
torials, short-stories, sketches, verse; high liter- 
ary standard. H. L. Mencken. Good rates, Acc. 

ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. 
Y. (M-10) Romantic, adventure, mystery, hu- 
morous short-stories 2000 to 7000, novelettes up 
to 25,000, serials up to 80,000, verse. Matthew 
White, Jr. up, Acc. 

ASIA, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M) Illustrated human- 
interest fact articles 1500 to. 7000, occasional 
short-stories of the Far East and Orient, essays, 
reviews, photos. L. D. Froelick. 1c up, Acc. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M-40) Comment, reviews, essays, serious, po- 
litical, travel, historical, satirical, human-inter- 
est articles; sketches, short-stories, verse; high 


literary standard. Occasional _ series. Ellery 
Sedgwick. Good rates, Acc. 
AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, Indianapolis, 


Ind. Illustrated articles on or of interest to Le- 
sion members and rehabilitated veterans, 1500; 
short-stories, serials; occasional poems, general 
articles. J. T. Winterich. 2c up, Acc. 


BATTLE STORIES, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) War 
short-stories, serials, verse, short experiences. 
Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 1%%e up, Acg. 

BLACK MASK, 45 W. 45th St... N.. (M-20) 
Mystery, detective, adventure, Western short- 
Stories, novelettes, serials 4000 to 20,000. Joseph 

aw. 1c, Acc, 

LUE BOOK, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (M-25) 
~omantic, Western, mystery, adventure short- 

— novelettes, book-length novels, up to 50,- 
9. Monthly true-experience prize contests. 

ee: Donald Kennicott, associate. 1c 
. 


BOOKMAN, THE, 452 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-35) 
General or literary articles, essays, 1000 to 3500, 
distinctive short-stories 1000 to 5000, verse, fact 
items, fillers. Burton Rascoe. Good rates, Acc.; 
fillers $2 to $10. Releases rights. 

BREEZY STORIES, 709 6th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) 
Sex short-stories, 2500 to 7000, novelettes 12,000 
to 15,000; light verse. Cashel Pomeroy. 1c; 
verse 25c line. Acc. 


CALGARY EYE-OPENER, Box 2068, Minneapolis. 
(M-25) Brief Humorous stories, jokes up to 150, 
verse, cartoons. Harvey Fawcett. $2 to $10 
each, Acc. 

CANADIAN MAGAZINE, 345 Adelaide St., W., To- 
ronto, Canada. (M-25) Personal interviews 
4000, love, business short-stories 1500 to 6000, 
jokes 2 to 6 lines. Canadian background. An- 
drew D. MacLean. ic up, Acc. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 
Essays; serious, travel, literary articles; short- 
stories 1500 to 6000, short humorous sketches, 
verse; high literary standard. Hewitt H. How- 
land. First-class rates, Acc. 

CHARM, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles of home interest to New Jersey women 
1500 to 2000. Lucie D. Taussig. 2%c up, Acc. 

CHILDREN, THE MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS, 
353 4th Ave., N. Y. M-25) Health, child psy- 
chology. education articles 1000 to 3000, short- 
stories 2000 to 3000; verse, jokes, photographs, 1c, 
Ace. Shortcuts in child raising 300, $1 each. 

CLUES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M-15) Crime, 
detective and mystery articles 1500, short-stories 
1500 to 3000, novelettes 10,000 to 12,000, serials 
40,000 to 60,000. W. M. Clayton. 1%c up, Acc. 

COLLEGE HUMOR, 1050 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(M-35) Short-stories up to 5000, serial novels, 
“salty’’ informative articles, sketches, _ skits, 
jokes, humorous essays; gay verse. H. N. Swan- 
son. First-class rates, Ace. Jokes and epi- 
grams $1. 

COLLEGE LIFE, 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M-25) 
Sophisticated-flapper short-stories 2000 to 2500, 
humorous sketches 100 to 250, humorous verse. 
N. L. Pines. 1c, Acc. 

COLLIER’S, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. (W-5) Short- 
stories up to 8000, serials up to 60,000, general 
interest; articles, editorials. Wm. L. Chenery. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

COMPLETE STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2M-20) 
Western, adventure’ short-stories, novelettes, 
book-length novels up to 50,000, verse. Edmund 
C. Richards. 1%c to 2c, Acc. 

COSMOPOLITAN, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-35) 
Short-stories 5000 to 7000, romantic, problem, and 
unusual themes; articles, Ist person, personal 
experience, 4000 to 5000. Ray Long . First-class 
rates, Acc. 

COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, N. Y. (M-50) II- 
lustrated, landscape gardening, sports, interior 
decorating, building, nature articles 2000 to 2500. 
R. T. Townsend, 1%c, Acc. ; 
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COWBOY STORIES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (M-20) 
Western short- stories 3000 to 6000, novelettes 
20,000 to 25,000, serials 40,000 to 76, 000. Short 
Western fact stories. W. M. Clayton. 2c, Acc. 

CRIME MYSTERIES, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-15) 
Detective, crime, ‘action fiction. |Short-stories 
3000 to 8000, novelettes 25,000, serials 36,000 to 
80,000. Alice Strope; Anne Buck, associate. 
Good rates, Acc. Releases rights. 

CUPID’S DIARY, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (Bi-M-20) 
Clean, romantic, love short-stories, novelettes, 
serials, lyrics. Margaret Sheridan. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


(M) Humorous 


NEWS, Detroit, Mich. 
Chas. H. Hughes. 


Verse. 


C. 
sketches up to 1500. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

DANGER TRAIL, THE, 799 Broadway, N.Y. 
(M-20) Adventure short stories 3000 to 6000, 
novelettes up to 30,000, serials 65,000. Douglas M. 

Dold. 1%c up, Acc 

DEARBORN INDEPENDENT, THE, Dearborn, 
Mich. (W-5) Political, industrial, human-in- 
terest articles, comment, reviews, editorials. 2c 
up, Acc. 

ee STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., 
N. Y. (W-15) Detective and mystery short- 
stories 2500 to 6000, novelettes 25,000 to 30,000, 
serials 36,000 to 80, 000, articles on crime, etc., 
1500 to 5000. F. E. Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. Re- 
leases rights. 

DIAL, THE, 152 W. 13th St., N. Y. (M-50) Es- 
says, articles, reviews, comment, short-stories, 
ee high literary standard. Marianne Moore. 
ec, Acc, 


EAGLE MAGAZINE, THE, South Bend, Ind. (M) 
Human-interest articles up to 1800, no fiction or 
verse. Frank E. Hering. 1% to 2e, Acc. 

ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, short- stories 5000 to 10,000, serials up 
to 50,000. John Chapman Hilder. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

EVERYBODY’S, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M-25) Unéonventional Western, adventure 
short-stories up to 10,000; novelettes, 20,000, se- 
— 50,000 to 90,000. Oscar Graeve. 2c up, 

ce. 


FAR WEST ILLUSTRATED, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Western short-stories 3000 to 8000; nov- 
elettes 25,000 to 30,000; verse. E. Blackwell. 
2c up, Acc. Releases rights. 

FARMER’S WIFE, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(M-5) Articles for farm women; short-stories, 
serials. D. A. Wallace. F. W. Beckman, man- 
aging editor. lc up, Acc 

FLYNN’S WEEKLY, 280 Broadway, N. Y. (W-10) 
Detective articles, short-stories, novelettes, se- 
rials. Wm. J. Flynn. ic, Acc. 

FORUM, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M-40) Comment 
essays, reviews, verse, short-stories 3000 to 5000, 
serials. Henry Goddard Leach. 2c up, Acc. 

FRONTIER STORIES, Garden City, N. Y. (M-25) 
Adventure, frontier-life, historical, Western, sea, 
foreign short- stories, novelettes, novels, articles, 
verse. H. E. Maule; A. H. Bittner, associate. 
Good rates, Acc. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; articles, 
short-stories, serials, verse. W. F. Bigelow. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS MONTHLY, also QUAR- 
TERLY, Girard, Kans. Sociological, timely, icon- 
oclastic articles exposing shams, etc., up to 3000. 
E. Haldeman-Julius. Good rates, Acc. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, essays, comment, short-stories 2500 to 
10,000, serials up to 100,000; verse; high literary 
standard. Thomas B. Wells. Good rates, Acc. 

HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M.) Short- -stories, serials, special 
articles, women’s interests, juvenile, verse, mate- 
rial of interest to Southwest. John W. Stayton. 
le up, Acc, 


“I CONFESS,” 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-15) In- 
tensely emotional confessional short-stories 2500 
to 5000, serials 10,000 to 30,000. Elizabeth Sharp. 
ic to 2c, Acc. Releases rights. 

INDEPENDENT, THE, 10 Arlington, St., Boston. 
(W-15) Comment, political and general articles 
1200 to 2000; verse. R. E. Danielson. C. A. 
Herter. 216c, Acc. Verse, $1 ner line. 


JEWISH HUMORIST, THE, 32 Union Square, New 
York. (M-10) Jewish life short- -stories, sketcheg 
up to 1500, verse, anecdotes, burlesques. Her. 
bert Forbush. 1c up, Acc. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence §q, 
Philadelphia. (M-10) Women’s and household 
interests; articles, short-stories, serials, verse, 
humor. Barton W. Currie. First-class rates, 
Ace. Releases rights. 

LARIAT —o MAGAZINE, THE, 271 Madison 
Ave., N. YZ. M-20) Cowboy short-stories, 4000 
to 6000; baal 20,000 to 30,000; serials, 40 000 to 
60,000. J. B. Kelly. Meredith’ Davis, "Mng. Ed, 
le up, Acc. 

LIBERTY, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (W-5) Romantic, 
adventure, humorous short-stories 1000 to 5000:" 
human- interest, timely articles. Ronald Miller. 
First-class rates, Ace 


LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W-15) Humor 
and satire in verse, skits, epigrams, sketches, R, 
E. Sherwood. First-class rates, Acc. 

LOVE ROMANCES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y, 

, (M-20) Melodramatic, heart-throb love stories 
3000 to 6000, novelettes 8000 to 12,000, serials 40,- 
000 to 60, 000, love poems. Peggy "Gaddis. le up, 
Acc. Releases book and movie rights. 

LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y, 
(W-15) Romantic short- -Stories, novelettes, se- 
rials 3500 to 80,000 with love-theme, brief fillers, 
ry igrams, verse. Ruth Agnes Abeling. 1c up, 

Cc. 


MacLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143 University Ave, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (2-M.) Articles on 


Canadian subjects, short-stories up to 5000, se- 
yo 30,000 to 65,000. 


H. Napier Moore. le up, 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 236 W. 37th St., N.Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests; ‘articles, 
short-stories, novelettes. serials, verse. 
Burton. First-class rates, Acc. 

McCLURE’S, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-25) Clean 
fiction, articles, departments. Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman. Good rates, Acc. 


eS STORY MAGAZINE, 423 W. 55th St., N. 
(M) First-person short-stories of modern 
cali strong love interest, girl’s viewpoint, up 
to 5000, 8-part serials 15,000 to 18,000. Aaron 
Wyn. ic up, Ace. ‘Wise sayings,’”’ $2. 
MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 Broad St., Boston. 
(M-20) Needlework, homecraft, housekeeping ar- 
ticles; short-stories. C. B. Marble. ic up, Ace. 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 280 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Romantic, adventure short- stories, nov- 
elettes, serials, up to 50,000, verse up to 40 lines. 
R. H. Titherington. Wm. McMahon, managing 
editor. 1 to 4c, Acc. Releases rights. 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Mystery, detective, occult short-stories, 
novelettes, serials 2000 to 50,000; articles on nu- 
merology, astrology, dreams, palmistry, 
verse. Clinton Faudre. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


ee GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 1156 16th 
St. W., Washington, D. C. M-50) Author- 
iatins travel articles, illustrated. Gilbert Gros- 
venor. First-class rates, Acc. 


NEW SOUTH, THE, 664 Provident Bldg., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. (M) Articles under 2500, essays 
under 2000, short-stories under 3500, serials 15,- 
000 to 25, 000, brief topical editorials, jokes, mis- 
cellany, up- -to- date Southern slant. Paul Sever- 
ance. 1 to 3c, poetry 25c line, Acc. 

NEW YORKER, THE, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W- 
15) Humorous, satirical articles, sketches, 2000; 
— verse, fillers. Harold Ross. Good rates, 

cee 

NOMAD, THE, 150 Lafayette St., N. Y. (M-35) 
Illustrated first- -person travel articles, adventure, 
travel ‘ees — 1500 to 2500. Wirt W. Bar- 
nitz. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

NORTH. WEST STORIES, 271 Madison Ave., N. 

Y. (2M-2) Western and Northern adventure 
short-stories with woman or sentimental interest 
3000 to 6000, novels 20,000 to 30,000, serials = 
000 to 60, 000. g B. Kelly; Meredith’ Davis, 

Ed. ic up, Acc 


OUTDOOR STORIES, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. _ (M-20) 
Action, animal, outdoor short-stories 5000 to 
8000, novelettes 15,000 to 25,000, verse. Edmund 
C. Richards. 1 to 2c, Acc. i 

OUTLOOK, 120 E. 16th St., N. Y. (W-15) Com- | 
ment, reviews, timely articles, short-stories UD — 
to 3000, verse. Ernest H. Abbott. 1%c up, A& — 
Verse, ’$10 to $25. 
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PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 80 Lafayette St., 
N. Y. (M-10) Women’s and household interests; 
articles, short-stories up to 5000, serials up to 
60,000. Katharine M. Clayberger; Mary B. Charl- 
ton, fiction ed. Good rates, Acc. 

PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 801 2nd St., 
Des Moines, Ia. (M) Love, rural, Western, 
woman-appeal short-stories 6000 to 10,000, nov- 
elettes 10,000, serials 60,000 to 80,000, articles 
1000, fact items and fillers 50 to 200. Ruth Elaine 
Wilson. Good rates, Acc. Releases rights. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
(M-15) Articles of interest to women 2500 to 
3500; action, drama, problem short-stories, nov- 
elettes, serials, verse. Arthur T. Vance. First- 
class rates, Acc. 

POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (2M- 
25) Adventure, romantic short-stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, up to 70,000. Charles Agnew Mac- 
Lean. Good rates, Acc. 


RANCH ROMANCES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. (2M-20) 
Western love short-stories 3000 to 7000, novel- 
ettes 30,000 to 35,000, serials 40,000 to 60,000. 
Western miscellany. Bina Flynn. 1 to 3c, Acc. 

REAL DETECTIVE TALES & MYSTERY STO- 
RIES, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Mystery, crime and detective short-stories 1000 
to 8000, novelettes 9000 to 20,000, articles on po- 
lice and detective subjects up to 2500. Edwin 
Baird. 1c up, Acc. Releases rights. 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 36 S. State St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Short-stories, serials, general interest. 
Edwin Balmer; Donald Kennicott, Arthur Mc- 
Keogh, associates. First-class rates, Acc. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles, reviews, comment. Albert Shaw. Good 
rates, Acc. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (W-5) Articles on timely 


topics 5000 to 7500, short-stories 6000 to 12,000, - 


serials up to 100,000, humorous verse, skits. Geo. 
Horace Lorimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

SCREEN SECRETS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M) 
Movie interviews, features, photos. Jack Smal- 
ley. Al Allard. 2 to 3c, Ace. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Articles, essays, short-stories, serials, 
verse; high literary standard. Robert Bridges. 
Good rates, Acc. 

SEA STORIES MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Sea _ short-stories, novelettes, serials, 
5000 to 50,000; articles 4000 to 6000, miscellany. 
‘Lawrence Lee. 1c, Ace. Buys Am. Ser. rights. 


SHORT STORIES, Garden City, N Y.  (2-M.) 
Adventure, mystery, sport, outdoors, Western 
short-stories 4000 to 15,000, novelettes 18,000 to 
40,000, serials 40,000 to 80,000; fact items, fillers, 
50 to 100. H. . Maule; Dorothy MclIlwraith, 
Asso. Ed. Good rates, Acc, ‘ 


SHRINE MAGAZIND, THB, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Articles 5000 to 7000, short-stories 5000 
to 7000, serials. Sewell Haggard. Good rates, 
Ace. Releases rights. 


SMART SET, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) First- 
person, dramatic short-stories 4000 to 8000, serials 
15,000 to 30,000 Wm. C. Lengel. 3c, Acc. 


SNAPPY STORIES AND: PICTURES, 627 W. 43d 
St.. N. Y. (M) Gay short-stories 1000 to 5000, 
novelettes 12,000, light verse, humor. Florence 
Haxton. 1%c to 3c, Acc. 

SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-15) Athletic short-stories, novelettes 5000 
to 20,000. Lawrence Lee. 1c up, Acc. 


SPUR, THE, 425 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-50) Sport, 
travel, art miscellany, usually written to order, 
jokes, epigrams, brief humorous verse. Ss. 

ams. Good rates, Acc. 

STAG, 1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (M-35) Il- 
lustrated articles, satirical sketches of interest 
to men, 1000 to 3000; short-stories 3000 to 5000, 
gay verse, brief humor. Edward Longstreth. Ic, 
verse 25c line, jokes 50c, Acc. Releases rights. 

SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. (M.) Short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
articles on Western people and topics 2500 to 

0, verse, serials, short miscellany, photos. Jo- 
= Henry Jackson, managing editor. 1%c up, 
cc. Buys only 1st Am. Ser. Rights. 


SWEETHEART STORIES, Dell Pub. Co., 97 5th 
Ave., N. Y. (2M-15) Love short-stories 3000 to 
6000, novelettes 20,000, serials 35,000 to 50,000, 
verse 4 to 16 lines. Wanda von Kettler. 1 to 2c, 
Acc. (To become weekly in fall.) 


TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(2M-15) Adventure, Western, sport, mystery, 
humorous short-stories 1500 to 8000, novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000, novels 25,000 to 35,000, serials up 
to 70,000; verse up to 32 lines. George Briggs 
Jenkins. 1c up, Acc. 


TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
(M-25) Western, North-woods, adventure short- 
stories up to 7500, novelettes up to 15,000, West- 
ern serials up to 45,000, verse with outdoor flavor. 
Roscoe Fawcett. Jack Smalley. 1%c up, Acc. 


TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) 
First-person, confessional short-stories up to 
4500, serials up to 15,000; working-girl romances 
ggg Roscoe Fawcett, Jack Smalley. 2c 
up, Acc. 


TRUE EXPERIENCES, Macfadden Pub. Co., 1926 
Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) Confession  short- 
stories, serials. Eleanor Minne. 2c, Acc. 


TRUE MARRIAGE STORIES, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-20) Short-stories 2500 to 7500 of present-day 
marriage problems, middle-class characters; se- 
rials 15,000 to 30,000. Elizabeth Sharp. 1 to 2c, 
Acc. Releases rights. 


VANITY FAIR, Lexington at 48d, N. Y. (M-35) 
Serious or humorous articles, wit and comment 
1700 to 2000; arts, drama, sports, bridge, litera- 
ture, politics; light verse 10 to 30 lines. F. W. 
—e 5 to 10c, Acc. Usually releases 
rights. 


VOGUE, Lexington at 43d, N. Y. (2M-35) Lim- 


ited market for articles on women’s fashions. 
le, up, Acc. 


Edna W. Chase. 


WAR STORIES, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M-20) War 
short-stories with an American hero 5000 to 
10,000, novelettes 20,000 to 30,000. Eugene A. 
Clancy, 1% to 4c, Ace. Releases rights. 


WEST WEEKLY Doubleday Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. (W-15) Western short-stories up 
to 10,000, novelettes 15,000 to 20,000, complete 
novels up to 40,000. H. E. Maule; Anthony M. 
Rud, Asso. 2c up, Acc. Releases rights. 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(W-15) Outdoor life in West, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, short-stories 2000' to 7500, novelettes 25,000 
to 30,000, serials 36,000 to 80,000; verse. F. E. 
Blackwell. 2c up, Acc. Releases rights. 


WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, Minn. (M-25) Jokes, 
epigrams, humorous rural editorials, snappy 
verse 4 to 80 lines. W. H. Fawcett. Jack Jen- 
son, associate editor. $1 to $3 for shorts, $2 to 
$20 for poems, Acc. 


WILD WEST WEEKLY, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (W-10) 
Typical ‘‘Wild West’’ short-stories 3000 to 6000, 
youthful but not juvenile. Ronald Oliphant. 1 
to 24%c, Acc. Releases rights. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. (M-10) Woman’s and household interests. 
Articles, short-stories 2500 to 10,000, serials up 
to 70,000. Gertrude B. Lane. Maxwell Aley, fic- 
tion editor. First-class rates, Acc. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
(M-10) Woman’s interests. Articles; adven- 
ture, mystery, romantic short-stories 2500 to 
5500, serials 40,000 to 50,000; short verse. Walter 
W. Manning. ic up, Acc. 


WORLD, THE SUNDAY, 63 Park Row, N. Y. (W) 
Short-stories up to 3000. Minimum $100, Acc. 


WORLD TRAVELER, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. (M-35) 
Illustrated travel articles 2500. E. M. Reiber. 
Up to $40 each, Acc. 


WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. (M-35) 
Comment, reviews, political achievements. Good 
rates, Acc. 


YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 709 6th Ave,, N. Y. (M.) 
Sex short-stories, novelettes, 2000 to 20,000. 
Cashel Pomeroy. ic, Acc. 
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List B 


General periodicals which ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word, or pay on publication, or offer 4 
very limited market, or concerning which no definite data has been obtainable. 


5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) 
Pseudo-scientifie fiction, chiefly reprints and 
translations. H. Gernsback. Ind., Pub. 

AMERICAN COOKERY, 221 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M-15) Cookery and household articles 
1000 to 2500, short-stories 1500 to 2500. Ind., Acc. 

AMERICA’S HUMOR, 236 W. 55th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Humorous short-stories, verse, jokes. 
Inc. 

AMERICAN MONTHLY, THE, 93 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Articles on international policies 2050 to 
4000. George Sylvester Viereck. Ind. 

AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE, 129 Michigan 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. (M) Verse. No payment. 

AMERICAN TRAVELER, THE, Am. Traveler Pub. 
Co., Indianapolis. (M-25) Travel articles, short- 
stories, editorials (not foreign); Ind., 90 days 
after Pub. 

ARCHER, THE, 210 Riverside Drive, N. Y. (M) 
Not an open market. Charles Wharton Stork. 
ARTISTS AND MODELS, 109 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M) Studio life short-stories up to 2000. %e, 

Pub. 

ASSOCIATION MEN, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
(M-20) Y. M. C. A. interests; general articles, 
personality sketches 2500 to 3500. F. G. Weaver. 
le up, Acc. 

AVIATION STORIES AND MECHANICS, 109 W. 
St., N. Y. (M-25) Aviation, scientific arti- 
cles, aviation short-stories 1500 to 3500; fact 
items, fillers; news of mechanical developments. 
Joe Burton. We, Pub. 


AMAZING STORIES, 23 


BEAU, 50 Church St., N. Y. (M-50) Sophisticated, 
epicurean satirical articles, short-stories, sketch- 
es, verse, epigrams, jokes. Roger St. Clair. Ind., 
Pub. 

B’NAI B’RITH, 40 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Jewish interests. Articles, short-stories 2500 to 
4000, verse, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Boris D. 
Ogden. ic, Pub. 


BRIEF STORIES, 931 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Western, sport, adventure, mystery, 
romantic short-stories 2500 to 7000, short novels 
40,000, Western anecdotes 200 to 500. Wm. H. 
Kofoed. Norma Bright Carson, Asso. About %c; 
1 to 1%c for feature stories. 15th of mo. follow- 
ing Acc. 

BUSINESS WOMAN, THE, 40 Richmond St., W. 
Toronto, 2, Ont. Short items about successful 
women. Mary Etta MacPherson. Ind., Acc. 


BURTON’S FOLLIES, 109 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M-25) Humorous, burlesque verse, miscellany, 
jokes. Jo Burton. le up, Pub. 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, 71 Richmond St., 
W. Toronto, Ont. (M-10) Short-stories 3000. 
Housekeeping and juvenile interest articles 1500. 
Low rates, Pub. 


CHARACTER READING, 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (Q-25) Articles on character develop- 
ment and analysis. Edna Purdy Walsh. Low 
rates, Pub. 


CHICAGOAN, THE, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(2M-15) Articles, essays on “smart” topics 250 
to 1000, verse, short miscellany, jokes, skits, an- 
ecdotes. Martin J. Quigley. Ind., Pub. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, THE, Chicago. (D-5) 
Sentimental, ‘homey’ short-stories 1000, witty 
sketches of urban life (woman interest) 800, 
short humor, including verse. H. M. Davidson, 
Feature Ed. %ec, Ace. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, Boston. (D) 
Sketches, essays, articles, verse, miscellany. 
About 50c inch, verse 35 to 50c line, Pub. 


COLLEGE STORIES, Forest Hills, L. I. (Bi-M-25) 
College articles, essays 1500 to 2500; love, outdoor 
short-stories 3000 to 5000, novelettes 25,000, seri- 
als 75,000 to 100,000, verse. Jean L. Miller. Up 
to 1%c, Pub. 

COMFORT, Augusta, Me. (M-5) 
serials, some household miscellany. V. 
wiler. up, Acc. 

COMPLETE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 118 W. 4th St., 
N. Y. (M-25) Western, detective, mystery, ad- 
venture novels 60,000 to 70,000. B. A. McKinnon, 
Jr. Ind., Acc. 


Short-stories, 
V. Det- 


COUNTY FAIR, Box 33, Kent, Conn. (M) Ag. 
venture, love, humorous, satirical short-stories Up 
to 3000, verse, fillers. G. H. Moore. Ind., Pub, 

CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 1708 Times 
Bldg., N. Y. (M-25) Non-partisan, historical] ar. 
ticles 1500 to 3500. George W. Ochs Oakes, 1¢ 
to 10c, Ace. and Pub. 


DANCE MAGAZINE, THE, 1926 Broadway, N, Y, 
(M-35) Articles on dancing, music, related arts 
1500 to 3000; autobiographies, verse, miscellany, 
Vera Caspary. 2c, Pub. 

DELINEATOR, Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. 
(M.) Women’s and household interests. Loren 
Palmer. (Closed market.) 

DRAMA, THE, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
(M-50) Theatrical articles 1500 to 3000, one-act 
plays. Theodore B. Hinckley. No payment, 

DREAM WORLD, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 
Ist person short-stories, serials, verse, of love 


and romance. Helen J. Day. 2c, Pub. Verse 
50c line. Retains rights. 
ECHO, THE, 1840 California St., Denver. (M-20) 


Short-stories, articles, essays, verse, drawings; 
high literary standard. David Raffelock. Short- 
stories $10 each. Yearly prizes of $200 and $100, 
art covers $10 each. Annual $100 cover prize. 

EVERYDAY LIFE, 337 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Love, mystery, humorous short-stories 1500 
to 2500. A. E. Swett. Up to %ec, Acc. 


FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR, &t. 
James St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. (W-5) 


Short-stories. C. Gordonsmith. $4 column, Pub. 
FRENCH HUMOR, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (W-10) 
Jokes, humor. H. Gernsbeck. Ind., Pub. 


FUN SHOP, THE, 1475 Broadway, N. Y. Humor- 
ous department, supplied to daily newspapers; 
jokes, skits, verse, epigrams. Maxson Foxhal 
Judell. 25¢ to $1 a line for verse; $1 to $10 per 
contribution for prose, Pub. Retains all rights. 


GENTLEWOMAN, 649 W. 43d St., N. Y. (M-5) 
Women’s interests. Brief short-stories, articles. 
%e, Pub. 

GHOST STORIES, 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Short-stories, serials, mystery and su- 
pernatural elements. 2c, ub. 

GOLDEN BOOK, THE, 55 5th Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Reprints masterpieces of literature. Payment 
for suggestions. Poetry, $10 to $25. Henry W. 
Lanier. 

GOLDEN WEST MAGAZINE, 551 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M) Reprint Western stories published prior to 
1917. J. Thomas Wood. Ind., Pub. 

GOOD STORIES, Augusta, Maine. (M-5)  Short- 
stories, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. (W.) Human interest, 
curious, historical, noteworthy achievement, sci- 


entific feature articles, illustrated. Interesting 
photographs. Frederick E. Manson. $1 to $3 for 
photographs. %c, Pub. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Society and women’s interests. Practically 
closed market. Charles Hanson Towne. 

HOME DIGEST, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 
Home economy and home life articles, miscel- 
lany. B. Browarr. $25 page up, Pub. 

HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE, 1411 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City. (M-5) Household miscellany up 
to 250, romantic, action short-stories 5000. 
Weishaar, % to le. Acc. 

HOUSEHOLD GUEST, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. (M-5) Articles on home interests, short- 
stories, serials, departments. James M. Wood- 
man. Low rates. Overstocked. 

HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, Batavia, Ill. (M) House- 
hold articles, short-stories. $5 story. Pub. 

HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 8th and Jackson Sts. 
Topeka, Kan. (M.) Household articles. | 
Migliario. Low rates, Acc. (Slow in reporting.) 


ILLUSTRATED HOME SEWING MAGAZINE, 
W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-10) Illustrated needlework 
Reprint rights. Ruth W. Spears. Ind, 


articles. 

Ace. 
INTERLUDES, 2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Mé 

(Q) Brief short-stories, essays, poetry. William 
Payment only in prizes. : 


James Price. 
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JUDGE, 627 W. 48d St., N. Y. (W-15) Jokes, epi- 
grams, humorous short-stories, articles up to 
950, verse. Norman Anthony. Fair rates, Pub. 
(Slow.) 

JUSTICE, 3 W. 16th St., N. Y. (M-Free) Arti- 
cles on labor problems. Max Danish. 1c, Pub. 


KANSAS LEGIONNAIRE, THE, Wichita, Kans. 
(M-20)  Short-stories of interest to ex-service 
men 4000. Kirke Mechem. $10 a story, Acc. 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago. Kiwanis club news, articles. Charles 
Reynolds. Ind. rates. 
LAUGHTER, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 


(M-25) Skits, burlesques up to 1000, humorous 
short-stories up to 3000, humorous verse 4 to 40 
lines. Wm. H. Kofoed. %ec, verse 15¢ line, 
jokes 50c, paragraphs 35c, Pub. Releases rights. 
LION’S INTERNATIONAL. 348 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago. (M) John D. Hill. Not in market. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Los 


Angeles. (W-5) Western articles. (Fiction 
supplied by syndicates.) Linton Davies, 1/3 to 
1c, Pub. 


LYRIC WEST, THE, 3551 University Ave., Los 
Angeles. (M-20) Poetry, essays on poetry. Dr. 
and Mrs. Allison Gaw. Payment in prizes only. 


MAYFAIR, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-25) Society, fashion, sport articles, Canadian 
interest. J. Hubert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 373 4th 
Ave., N. Y. Limited market for short-stories 
1200. %c, Pub. 

MODERN HOMEMAKING, Augusta, Maine. 
(M-10) Short-stories 3000 to 4000, serials up to 
50,000, family reading, home-making depart- 
ments, verse. M. G. L. Bailey. % to Ic, Acc. 


MOTHER’S HOME LIFE, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago. (M-10) Short-stories 2000, serials, 
household articles 1000, miscellany. Jas. 
Woodman, %c up, Acc. 


NATION, THE, 20 Vesey St., N. Y. (W-15) Re- 
views, comment, news features, 1800; verse. Os- 
wald G. Villard. 1c up, Pub 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston. (M-25) Biographies, personality sketch- 
es, reviews. Very limited market. Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

NAUTILUS, 247 Cabot St., Holyoke, Mass. (M.) 
New thought, psychic healing, inspirational arti- 
cles; verse. Elizabeth Towne. Y%c up, Acc. 

NEW MASSES, THE, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. (M-25) 
Does not consider Ms. Egmont Arens. 

NEW REPUBLIC, THE, 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. 
(W.) Comment, reviews; political, literary; 
verse. Herbert Croly. 2c, Pub. 

NEW STORIES, 1120 5th St., San Diego, Cal. 
(Q-25) Short-stories up to 5000 by unknown 
writers. J. A. Mallory. %c, Pub. 

NEW ORIENT, THE, 12 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) 
Articles on the Orient and Far East. Syud Hos- 
sain. Rarely makes payment. 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE MAGAZINE, 
225 W. 40th St., N. Y. Timely articles, humor, 
verse. Mrs. William Brown Meloney. Articles, 
$30 to $100 a page, Pub. 


OCCULT DIGEST, THE, 1904 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Occult, spiritualistie fact and fic- 
tion. No payment. 

OPPORTUNITY, A Journal of Negro Life, 127 E. 
23d St., N. Y. (M)_ Short-stories, scientific, so- 
ciological articles; poetry, relating to negro life 
and problems. Chas. 8. Johnson. No payment. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- . 


ton. (M.) Short-stories up to 800, animal wel- 
fare articles up to 800, verse up to 24 lines, mis- 
en” Guy Richardson. %c, Acc. Verse $1 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Bldg. San 
Francisco, Western, industrial, travel articles, 
short-stories, verse. B. Virginia Lee. No pay- 


PARIS NIGHTS, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Short-stories, sex atmosphere 1000 to 
3000, articles of Parisian night life 1000 to 3000, 
clever verse 4 to 20 lines. W. H. Kofoed. %¢, 
verse 15e line, jokes 50c, paragraphs 35c, Pub. 
Releases rights. ; 

(M-25) 


PEP STORIES, 104 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


Risque short-stories 2000 to 5000. Frank Armer. 
Yec, Pub. Light verse, 25c line, Pub. 


(Q-$2) 


POET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston. 
No pay- 


Literary articles, verse. Ruth Hill. 
ment. 

POETRY: A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., 
oe (M.) Verse. Harriet Monroe. $6 page, 
ub. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 1336 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. CC. (M-15) General, economic, 
social science articles. Ira Nelson Morris, Ind., 
Ace. (Overstocked.) 

PSYCHOLOGY, 17 W. 60th St., N. Y. (M-25) Ap- 
plied psychology, inspirational, success articles 
up to 38000, short-stories, verse. Henry Knight 
Miller. 1c, Pub. 


ROTARIAN, THE, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (M.) 
Business, travel articles 3000 to 4500, business, 
adventure short-stories 3000 to 5000. Rotarian 
interests. Chesley R. Perry. Ind., Acc. - 

REAL LIFE STORIES, 49 W. 45th St., N. Y. (M) 
thrilling love, adventure, romantic stories based 
on fact. Ine. 


SATIRE, Ulmer Bldg., 
Slangy jokes, skits, verse, 500. 
Low rates. Pub. 

SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 25 W.: 
45th St., N. Y. (W.) Book Reviews, literary 
essays, verse. Limited market. Henry Seidel 
Canby. 1c up, $10 up for poems, Pub. 

SECRETS, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M.) Con- 
fessions. Jack Dinsmore. No market. 

SENTIMENTAL STORIES, 584 Drexel Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia. (M) Love short-stories, verse. C. M. 
Stuart. %c, Pub. 

SMOKERS COMPANION, THE, 441 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Material of interest to to- 
‘bacco users. Short-stories 1590 to 2000, novelettes, 
general articles 1000, miscellany 500 to 1000. 

G. Young. 2c, Pub. 
STARS AND STRIPES, THE, Washington, D. C 


Cleveland, Ohio. (M.) 
Jack Dinsmore. 


(M.) Articles on soldiers’ interests. Generally 
overstocked. 
SUCCESS, 420 Lexington Ave, N. Y. (M)_ Short- 


stories, serials of general interest; inspirational, 
personality articles; verse. Francis T. Miller. 
Good rates, Pub. 

SUNDAY KANSAS CITY STAR, 1729 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. Articles, human-interest ma- 
terial; photographs. Ind. rates, Pub. 

SURVEY GRAPHIC, THE, and SURVEY, THE, 
112 E. 10th St., N. Y. (2-M.) Reviews. Limited 
market. Paul U. Kellogg. $10 page, Pub. 


10 STORY BOOK, 527 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Teonoclastic, frank, sex short-stories, satirical 
matter, odd stories, one-act playlets. Harry 
Stephen Keeler. $6 a story, Pub. 

THRILLING TALES, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M-20) Short-stories 750 up, novelettes 5000 up. 
Ind., Pub. (Slow.) 

THRILLS, 104 W. 42d St., N. Y. (M-25) Adven- 
ture short-stories 2000 to 5000, serials 60,000. 
Frank Armer. ic, Pub. Releases rights. 

TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
(M-10) Housekeeping, child-training articles, 
short-stories, serials, verse. Anne M. Griffin. 
Low rates, Pub. (Slow.) 

TOWN AND COUNTRY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


(2M-50) Society, travel articles, sketches. Lim- 
ited market. H. J. Wigham. 1c up, Pub. 
TOWN TOPICS, 2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. (W-25) 


News of stage, society, sports, verse up to 20 
lines, satires, burlesques 800 to 1500. J. A. 
Mayer. 1c up, verse 25¢ line; jokes, epigrams 
$1, Pub. Retains rights. 

TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. (M) Illustrated, 
interpretative travel articles, 1500 to 5000. Co- 
burn Gilman. 1c, $1 per photo, Pub. 

TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES. 1926 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M-25) Detective short-stories. H. A. 
Keller. Good rates, Pub. 

TRUE ROMANCES, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 
Confessional, first-person short-stories, serials, 
based on truth; prizes. 2c, Pub. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) True, confessional. first-person short- 
stories, serials, jokes. LL. M. Hainer. 2c, Pub. 

TURNER’S WEEKLY, Box 383 Pitsburgh, Pa. 
(W) Articles, essays general subjects, Turner, 
German-American interests, short-stories up to 
5000, verse. George Seibel. %c up, Pub. 

UNDERWORLD, THE, 551 5th Ave., N. YY. (2M- 
15) Reprint mystery and detective fiction not pub- 
lished later than 1920. Tom Chadburn. 
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U. Te AIR SERVICES, 406 Star Bldg., Washington, 

Cc. (M-30) Technical, human- interest avia- 

a articles up to 3500, short- -stories, verse. E. 
N. Findley. 1c, Pub. 


WEIRD TALES, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 
(M-25) Supernatural, bizarre, weird and pseudo- 
scientific short-stories up to 5000, novelettes up 
to 15,000, serials up to 40,000, verse up to 35 lines. 
Farnsworth Wright. we up, verse 25c line, Pub. 
Releases rights. 

WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., ‘Canada. Articles, 
short-stories 1500 to 4000. Fair rates, Pub. 


WOMAN ATHLETIC, THE, 814 Rush St., Chi. 
cago. (M) Society short- stories 1500 to 2000, 
women’s athletic articles, verse, photos. Bernice 
Challenger Bost. % to "Ie, Pub. 

WORLD TOMORROW, THE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave,, 
N. Y. (M-25) Social, political, economic, religi- 
ous essays, verse. Kirby Page. 1% to 2c, Pub, 

WORLD UNITY, 4 E. 12th St., N. (M- 
Philosophy, science, religion, ethics. John H, 
Randall. Inc. 


YALE REVIEW, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn, 
(Q-$1) Comment, reviews; political, literary, gsci- 
entific, art articles 5000 to 6000. Good rates, Pub, 


List C 


Trade, technical, religious, agricultural, business, educational and other class publications. 


Art, Photography 


AMERICAN ART STUDENT AND COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST, 248 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M.) Articles 
on art. W. W. Hubbard. Low rates, Pub. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury S&t., 
Boston. (M-25) Technical photography articles. 
F. R. Fraprie. Fair rates, Pub. 

ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
— collecting. Homer Eaton Keyes. 1%c, 

ub. 


(M-50) ITllus- 
Forbes Wat- 


(M-50) 


ARTS, THE, 19 E. 59th St., N. Y. 
trated critical essays on fine arts. 
son. Ind. 

ARTS AND DECORATION, 45 W. 45th St.,  & 
(M-50) Art, home decoration, architecture, mia: 
scape gardening, music, literature, industrial art. 
Mary Fanton Roberts. 1 to 2c, Pub. 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 153 N. 7th St., 
Philadelphia. (W-5) Articles of interest to pro- 
fessional photographers 500 to 1500. Frank V. 
Chambers. Ind., Acc. 

CAMERA, THE, 636 Franklin Sq., 
(M.) Photography articles, 500 to 1500. Frank 
Vv. Chambers. d. rates, Acc. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 119 W. 40th St., N. 
Y. (M-75) Illustrated art articles for collectors 
and connoisseurs. Wm. B. M’Cormick. $40 to 
$75 per article, Pub. 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
(M-25) Camera craft articles, monthly photo- 
ge prize contests. A. H. Beardsley. %c up, 

ub. 

POPULAR ART, 109 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M) 
Studio life short-stories 1500 to 2000, art mate- 
rial. %c, Pub. 


Agricultural, Farming, Livestock 


CANADIAN COUNTRYMAN, 178 Richmond S&t., 
Toronto. Agricultural articles, short-stories. 
Pub. 

CAPPER FARM PRESS, 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kan. (W. and M.) Agricultural arti- 
cles; home page miscellany. %c to 1c, Acc. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, THB, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia. (M.) Agricultural articles, 
short-stories, serials, humorous sketches, jokes 
household articles. Miscellany for boys’ an 
girls’ depts. Loring A. Schuler. 2c up, Acc. 

FARM AND FIRESIDE, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 
(M-5) Farm human-interest articles 1500, short 
fiction, photos. (Limited market; write first.) 
George Martin. 2c up, Acc. 

FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. saat Agricul- 
tural and live-stock articles. Up to lic, Pub. 
FARMER, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (M) 

‘Agricultural articles. Indefinite. 

FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. (M-10) Agricul- 
tural, scenic, and humorous articles 300 to 600 
with photos, short-stories 1800 to 10,000, novel- 
ettes. Arthur H. Jenkins. Fictional features 2 
to 10c, routine matter 1c, Acc. 

FARM LIFE, Spencer, Ind. (M.) Agricultural, 
household articles, short-stories 3000, serials 40,- 
000, verse. George Weymouth. 1c, Acc. 

FARM MECHANICS, 1827 Prairie are, Chicago. 
(M-10) Agricultural articles 100 to 400. W. A. 
Radford. %c, b. 

ILLUSTRATED, vd 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-50) 

gricultural, stoc reeding, count ta - 
ticles. R. V. Hoffman. b. 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort <b. Wis. 
(2M) Dairying interests. Inc. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS FARMER, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. (Bi-W.) Articles 1000 to 2000 on success- 
ful farming, an occasional serial and_short- 
story. Milon Grinnell. %c, Pub. 

OHIO FARMER, 1013 Oregon Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
(M.) Agricultural articles, short-stories. Fair 
rates, b. 

POULTRY TRIBUNE, Mt. Morris, Ill. (M-15) I- 
articles on poultry raising 1200. 

ub. 

PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN, 
Birmingham, Ala. (W-5) Farm misc. Ine. 

STANDARD POULTRY JOURNAL, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo. (M) Illustrated poultry articles up to 1000. 
Fred Crosby. ‘About 1c, Pub. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) 
Agricultural, household articles, short-stories, 
verse. %c up, Acc 

WALLACE’S FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. (W-5) 
Agricultural articles, serials. H. A. Wal llace. % 

to le, Acc. and Pub. Photographs, $1.50. 


Automobile, Boating, Transportation, Highways 


AMERICAN MOTORIST, Penn. Ave. at 17th St. 
Washington, D. C. (M-25) Touring, traffic, 
automobile articles, short-stories, verse, fact 
items, fillers, jokes, epigrams. Ernest N. Smith; 
A. J. Montgomery, Mng. Ed. 3c, Pub. Higher 
for verse and jokes. 

FORD DEALER AND SERVICE FIELD, Mont- 
gomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (M-25) Ford trade 
articles. H. James Larkin. % to ic, Acc. 

FORDSON, THE, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. Au- 
tomobile articles. Up to 2%4c, Acc. 

HIGHWAY MAGAZINE, 215 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago. Technical good roads articles 800 to 
1000. Frank E. Kennedy. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

MOTOR, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M-50) Practical 
articles on automobile business. Ray W. Sher- 
man. Usually $40 to $60 per story, Acc. 

MOTOR AGE, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (W.) 
Retail automotive trade articles, miscellany, 
photos. Sam Shelton. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


MOTOR BOATING, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. (M) 
Motor-boating, racing, navigation, short- 
a boys’ interests, articles. Terms indef- 
nite 


MOTOR LIFE, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago. (M.) 
Motoring, vacation, roads, safety, ar- 
ticles 1500 to 2000. ' William B. Reedy. 1%c, Pu 


RUDDER, 9 Murray St., N. Y. (M-25) Technical 
power and sail boating articles 500 to 3000, il- 
lustrated stories of actual cruises 1000 to 3000, 
specific yachting photographs. Gerald T. White. 
lc, Pub. Photos $2.50 to $3. Releases rights. 


Business, Advertietng, Salesmanship 


A. B. C. MAGAZINE, THE, 804 Rockford National 
Bank Bldg., Rockford, iil. (M) Authoritative 
business articles, short- -stories, action or humor- 
ous. Royden E. Tull. 1c up, Acc. 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING FORTNIGHTLY, 
9 E. 38th St., Y. (Bi-W) Business articles. 
F. C. Kendall. Up to 2c, Pub. 

AMERICAN MUTUAL MAGAZINE, 142 Berkeley 
St., Boston. (M-15) Articles on new develop- 
ments in major industries 1200; editorials 
homely philosophy, jokes. Carl Stone Crummett. 
1 to 5c, photos $1 to $5, Acc. Releases rights. 

BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


(M-50) Actual-experience articles from bankers — 
McPhail. 1c, Pub. $1 for 
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BUSINESS, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 2nd 
Boulevard, Detroit. (M.) Business articles. 
Arthur H. Little. 2c up, Acc. 

CREDIT MONTHLY, 1 Park Ave., N. Y.  (M-25) 
Banking, manufacturing, wholesale credit arti- 
cles 1500, short-stories on wholesale credit 1500. 
Rodman Gilder. 14%c up, Acc. 

FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 5th Ave., N. Y. (2M) 
Business, financial articles 1500 to 3000, inspira- 
tional verse. B. C. Forbes. Ind. rates, Pub. 

HOW TO SELL, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-10) Di- 
rect to consumer selling articles, short-stories. 
gs. C. Spalding. %c, Acc. Photographs $1.60 
to $3. 

INDEPENDENT SALESMAN, 22 E. 12th St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. (M-10) Direct selling, inspirational 
articles 1500 to 2500, short-stories on direct-sell- 
ing themes 1500 to 2500, 2-part serials 3500 to 
5000, editorials 50 to 350, poetry 8 to 24 lines. 
W. E. Backus. %c, Acc. 

MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, THE, Cass, Huron 
and Erie Sts., Chicago. (M-35) Business arti- 
cles, administration, selling, finance. Preferably 
lst person by successful executives. Norman C. 
Firth. 2 to 8c, Acc. 

MAILBAG, THE, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M) 
Direct mail advertising miscellany. 1c, Pub. 

MANAGEMENT, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
(M.) Business articles for executives. H. P. 
Gould. 2c, Acc. 

MID-WESTERN BANKER, 68 Wisconsin St., Mil- 
waukee. Technical banking articles 500 to 2000. 
M. I. Stevens. 1c, Pub 

NATION’S BUSINESS, THE, 1615 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. (M-35) Business articles 
2500. Merle Thorpe, Ed.; Warren Bishop, Mng. 
fd: 4c, Acc. 

OPPORTUNITY, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) House-to-house and office-to-office sell- 
ing articles 200 to 2500, short-stories 4000 to 8000. 
James R. Quirk. 1c for short material. 1% to 2c 
for longer, Acc. 

POSTER, THE, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. (M.) 
Outdoor advertising, business, advertising mar- 
keting and merchandising articles 1500 to 2000. 
Burton Harrington. 1 to 10c, Acc. 

PRINTER’S INK, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. (W-10) 
(Also PRINTER’S INK MONTHLY-25.) Adver- 
tising and business articles. John Irving Romer. 
R. W. Palmer, mng. ed. Good rates, Pub. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. (2M-20) Marketing articles, sales ex- 
ecutive interviews, up to 2500; short fact items 
on selling. John Cameron Aspley; Eugene Whit- 
more, Mng. Ed. 1 to 3c, Acc. or Pub. Releases 
rights. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 1207 Sycamore St., Cin- 
cinnati. (M-30) Outdoor advertising articles 500 
to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley. Ind. 

SPARE-TIME MONEY MAKING, 230 5th Ave., N. 
Y. (M-25) Articles on specific money-making 
plans 100 to 3000. S. Gernsback; R. B. Manson, 
associate. 1%c, Pub. Retains book rights. 

SPECIALTY SALESMAN, South Whitley, Ind. 
(M-25) Selling, inspirational character-building 
articles 1000 to 5000, short-stories 2000 to 7000, 
ge oe 10,000 to 30,000. Robert E. Hicks. %c 

, Acc. 


Bullding, Architecture, Landscaping, Home 
Decorating 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Building articles, illustrated. P. N. Hanna. 
$10 page, Pub. 


‘BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Des Moines, 


Ia. (M) Building, home-making, interior dec- 
orating, cooking, child training, gardening, land- 
Scape articles, 250 to 2000. lc up, Acc. $1 up 
for photos. 

CANADIAN HOMES AND GARDENS, 143 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M.) Home and 


garden articles 1500 to 2000, Canadian locale, 


Photos. J. H. Hodgins. le, Pub. 

COUNTRY HOMES, 312 W. Redwood St., Balti- 
More. (2-M.) Home decoration, architecture, 
building, landscape gardening. S. H. Powell, E. 
Canton. Indefinite, Pub. 


GARDEN AND HOME BUILDER, Garden City, 
a. Y. (M-35) Home building and construction, 
erations, landscape gardening articles 1200, 
editorials, short gardening experiences 250, pic- 
tures. Leonard Barron. 
on long stuff.) 


le, Ace. (Overstocked 


HOUSE AND GARDEN, Lexington at 48d, N. Y. 
(M-35) Home decoration, landscape articles. 
Richardson Wright. 1c, Acc. 

HOUSE .BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
(M-35) Building, furnishing and gardening ar- 
ticles. Ethel B. Power. lc, Acc. 

KEITH’S BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis. (M-25) Illustrated architecture, 
interior decoration, garden articles 500 to 1500. 
M. L. Keith. Ind., Pub. 

PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER, 5143 Ar- 
cade Sq., Seattle. Illustrated engineering arti- 
cles of Pacific Northwest up to 1500. Walter A. 
Averill. Up to lc, Acc. 

YOUR HOME, 1926 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Practical illustrated articles on home ownership, 
building—prefers to be queried. Occasional 
— or humorous verse. M. G. Kains. 2e, 

ub. 


Educational 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 129 
Michigan St., Milwaukee. (M-35) School admin- 
istrative article 500 to 5000, occasional jokes, hu- 
morous verse along school lines. Wm. C. Bruce. 
% to le, Acc. 

CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 5517 German- 
town Ave., Germantown, Pa. (M-10) Illustrated 
articles on child training, playground develop- 
ment, home training, health, up to 1500. M. W. 
Reeve. %c, Acc. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, Montgomery 
Block, Milwaukee, Wis. (M.) Articles on teach- 
ing, organization, Vocational subjects, 1000 to 
3000. Wm. C. Bruce. % to le, Acc. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, 
514 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. (M-25) Edu- 
cational articles for elementary schools 1800, edu- 
cational juvenile short-stories 1500, recitations, 
school plays. Good rates, Acc. 

POPULAR EDUCATOR, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. 
(M-20) Educational articles. $2.50 column, Pub. 


Health, Hygiene 


FORECAST, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. (M-25) News 
features, interviews on food and health topics 
1800 to 3000. Alberta M. Goudiss. 1c up, Acc. 

JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE, 370 7th 
Ave., N. Y. (M.) Anti-tuberculosis articles. 
Indefinite. 

NATION’S HEALTH, THE, 22 E. Ontario St., Chi- 


cago. (M.) Material on assignment only. F. L. 
Rector, M. D. Low rates, Pub 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. 


(M.) Articles on health hygiene, diet, exercise. 
a serials. Walter E. Colby. 2c, 
ce. 

STRENGTH, 2741 N. Palethorp St., Philadelphia. 
(M.) Health hygiene, exercise, diet articles. Up 
to lc, Pub. 

TRAINED NURSE & HOSPITAL REVIEW, 468 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. Health and technical articles 
1500 to 3000. Meta Pennock, 1/3 to 1c, Pub. 


ETUDE, THE, 1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.: 
(M-25) Self-help articles on musical education 
under 300 or 2500; jokes, skits, etc. James F. 
Cooke. $5 column, Pub. 

MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Ave., N. Y. (W.) 
Musical miscellany. Articles 1500 to 2000, jokes, 
ogg anecdotes. Milton Weil. $3.50 column, 

ub. 


MUSICAL QUARTERLY, THE, 3 E. 48rd S&t., 
N. Y. (Q.) Musical aesthetics, history articles. 
O. G. Sonneck. $4.25 page, Pub. 

MUSICIAN, 901 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. (M.) Mu- 
sical miscellany. %c, Pub. 

SINGING, Rm. 902, 111 W. 57th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Vocal, opera, church, concert, choral music arti- 
cles. Alfred Human, Inc. 


Religious 


AMERICAN HEBREW, 19 W. 44th t., N. ¥. (W) 
Jewish articles, fiction. %c up, Pub. 

BAPTIST, THE, 2320 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(W.) Religious articles, church work. John A. 
Earl. Indefinite. 

BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE, 36 Barclay St., N. Y. 
(Q.) Catholic novels only. Indefinite. 
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CATHOLIC WORLD, 120 W. 60th St., N. YY. (M) 
Political, scientific, historical, literary articles, 
fiction with Catholic viewpoint up to 5000. James 
M. Gillis. $4 per page, Pub. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston. (W-5) Informative, religious arti- 
cles, short-stories, serials, 3500 to 50,000; verse. 
Amos R. Wells. %c, verse $1 per stanza, Acc. 

CHRISTIAN HERALD, 91-103 Bible House, New 
York. (W-5) Religious, sociological articles; 
short-stories 1000; serials, verse. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing. 1 to 5c, Pub.; verse, 20 to 25c line. 

CHRISTIAN STANDARD, $th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. (W) Religious articles, fiction, 
verse, news. Closed market. 

CHURCHMAN, 2 W. 47th St., 
ligious. Indefinite. 

COLUMBIA (Knights of Columbus Publication), 


N. Y. (W-10) Re- 


45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) Cath- 
olic family interests. Sociological, informative, 
religious articles; short-stories, verse. Myles 
Connolly. Fair rates, Pub. 

CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
(W-10) Religious articles, short-stories, verse. 
W. E. Gilroy, D.D. Fair rates, Pub. 


LOOKOUT, THE, Standard Pub. Co., 8th and Cut- 
ter Sts., Cincinnati. (W-5) Short-stories, se- 
rials, welfare articles. Guy P. Leavitt. we, 
Ace, 

MAGNIFICAT, 
Catholic articles, 
Indefinite, Acc. 

MENORAH JOURNAL, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Jew- 
ish short-stories, one-act plays, essays. Henry 
Hurwitz. 2c up, Acc. 


PRESBYTERIAN ADVANCE, THE, 150 4th Ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Limited number of 
short-stories 800 to 2000. James E. Clarke, D.D., 
LL.D. $1 column, Acc. 


QUEEN’S WORK, THE, 626 N. Vandeventer Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (M) Short- stories, articles 2000 
to 2500, for Catholics. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 


RAYS FROM THE ROSE CROSS, Oceanside, Cal. 
(M) Religion, occultism, Rosicrucian doctrines, 
healing. Mrs. Max Heindel. No payment. 


STANDARD BIBLE TEACHER, Box 5, Sta. N., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Q.) Biblical study, class 
work, archeology, etc.; feature articles 1500 to 
2000. Edwin R. Errett. %c, Acc 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 1031 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (W.) Religious articles, verse. Charles 
G. Trumbull. %c up, Acc 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD, 1816 Chestnut S8St., 


N. H. 
verse. 


Manchester, 


435 Union St., 
serials, 


short-stories, 


Philadelphia. (M-10) Religious articles. 4c, 
Acc, 
UNION SIGNAL, THE, Evanston, Ill. (W) Short- 


stories, short serials, on prohibition, law enforce- 


ment. Fair rates, Pub. 
UNITY, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-10) 
Non-partisan, constructive, metaphysical arti- 


cles 500 to 2500; verse. Charles and Myrtle Fill- 
more. lc, verse 25¢ line, Acc. Releases rights. 


WKEKLY UNITY, Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-10) Non- 
partisan articles on Christian metaphysics, vege- 
tarianism 500 to 1500, metaphysical verse up to 
24 lines, news items on spiritual healings. Low- 
ell Fillmore. 1c, verse 25c line, Ace. Releases 
rights. ‘ 

YOUTH (Unity Publication), 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (M) _ Inspirational articles "500 to 


1500, short-stories 1500 to 3500, serials 25,000 to 
30, 060, verse 4 to 16 lines. Interests and problems 


of young people 16 to 20. Ernest Wilson. 1c up, 
vse at 25c line, photos $2 to $5, Acc. Releases 
rights. 


Scientific, Technical, Radio, Mechanics 


MAGAZINE, 1182 Broadway, N. 
Y. (M) Non-technical illustrated radio articles, 
thumb-nail biographies, inspirational matter, 100 


to 2500. le up, Ace. 
BROADCAST LISTENER, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (M-15) Radig 2000 to 


3000; serials. De Voe. Ind., 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 225 ty a St., 
N. Y. (M-10) Illustrated articles on electricity 
1000 of appeal to farmers. Fred Shepperd. 
ub. 
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ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS, 
St., Kansas City. Mo. (M-5) 
to-make-it’’ articles for 
ideas, 150 to 250; photos. 
$150 to $3 for photos; Acc. 


oo MAGAZINE, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
M) Illustrated nature articles 1500 to 

20006 "'R. W. Westwood. $5 to $50, Acc. (Over. 
stocked.) 


POPULAR AVIATION, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25)) Non- technical illustrated’ avia- 
— articles, 500 to 3000. H. W. Mitchell. %e to 

, $2 for photos, 30 days after Acc. 
them MECHANICS, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Illustrated articles, scientific, me- 
chanical, industrial, discoveries, novelties up to 
3000. ~ 1. Windsor, Jr. 1 to 10c, Acc. $3 for 
photos. 

POPULAR RADIO, 627 W. 43rd St., N. Y. (M) 
Authoritative, heipful articles on new inventions 
and applications of radio, 50 to 6000. Kendall 
Banning. 1c for department items, 2c up for 
features, $2 to $3 for photos, Acc. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 250 4th Ave, 
N. 2. <a Short-stories up to 6500, Serials 
up to 60, 000, brief illustrated articles, Scientific 
non- technical, mechanical, labor-saving devices, 
discoveries, under 3000. Sumner N. Blossom. le 
up to 10c, Acc. $3 up for photos. 

RADIO AGE, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) 
Everyday mechanics, ‘how to make’”’ articles 100 
to 200. Frederick A. Smith. 1c, Pub. 

RADIO BROADCAST, Doubleday Page & Co., Gar- 
den City, L. I. (M-35) Articles written to or- 
der. Willis K. Wing. 2c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

RADIO DIGEST, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(2M-15) Broadcasting artists personality arti- 
cles, photos, pretty girl artists especially. H. P. 
Brown. 1c to 5e, Pub. 

RADIO NEWS, 230 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-25) Ra- 
dio articles 1500 to 2500, radio ao 2000 
to 4000, jokes. Hugo Gernsback. 2c, 

RADIO PROGRAMS WEEKLY, 230 5th biog M, 7, 
(M) Radio fiction. H. Gernsback. Ind., "Pu b. 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 20 5th Ave., N. Y. 

(M-25) Scientific short- stories 2000 to 5000, se- 
ial 30,000 to 50,000. Illustrated articles, inven- 
tion, popular science; numerous contests. H. 
Gernsback. 1 to 2c, 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 24-26 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
(M-35) Scientific, technical articles popularly 
resented, discoveries, inventions. Orson 

unn. 2¢, Acc. Dept. items lic, Acc. 


Sporting, Outdoor, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
Lenox Bldg., Washington, D. C. (M-35)  Pop- 
ular forestry, wild life articles up to 2500, photos 
of forest oddities, occasional verse under 20 lines. 
Ovid M. Butler. $5 up per printed page, 10c line 
for poetry, photos, 50c up, Acc. 

AMERICAN GOLFER, THE, 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Sport and golf. Grantland Rice. Ine. 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 1108 Woodward Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. (M -25) Authentic gun- 
smithing, shooting, ammunition, ballistic arti- 
cles. Lawrence J. Hathaway. Ind., Pub. 

BASEBALL MAGAZINE, THE, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-20) Baseball articles, verse; no fiction. F. 
C. Lane. % to 1%c, Pub. 

FIELD AND STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
(M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting, 
sportsmen’s articles, up to 3500. Ray P. Holland 
le, Ace. 

FOREST AND STREAM, 221 W. 57th St., N.Y. | 
(M-25) Camping, fishing, hunting, sportsmen’s 
articles, short-stories. Dr. Wm. A. Bruette. Fair 
rates, Pub. 

FUR-FISH-GAME, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 
(M-25) Practical fishing, hunting, fur-raising 
articles = to 5000, illustrated. A. R. Harding. 
up, b. 

GOLF ILLUSTRATED, 425 5th Ave., N. Y._ (M-5i) 
Golf articles 1500 to 2000. Wm. Henry Beers. ! 
to 2c, Pub. 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 386 S. 4th St. 
Columbus, O. (M-25) Fur-farming, hunting-d% 
articles. ‘Otto Kuechler. (Overstocked.) 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 75 Federal St., Bosto! 
(M-15) Hunting, fishing. Low rates, Pub. 

OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colé 
(M-10) Hunting, fishing, camping articles, vers 
— J. A. McGuire. Rarely makes 
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PREP ATHLETE, THE, 413 Jackman _ Bldg., 
Janesville, Wis. (M) Secondary school athlet- 
ics. Articles on athletes and coaches 1500 to 
3000, short-stories 1500 to 4000, novelettes 12,000 
to 20,009, verse, jokes. 2c, Acc. Releases rights. 
SELF-DEFENSE, 109 W. 49th St., N. Y. (M) 
Boxing, self- defense short-stories, articles about 
ring characters. Dale Gardner. %%c, 
SPORTS AFIELD, 1402 Pontiac 
(M-20) Hunting, fishing, camping. Claude King. 
Pays only occasionally. 


Theatrical—Motion Picture 


BILLBOARD, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. (W-15) 
Theatrical news, articles. 1c up, Pub. 
FILM FUN, 97 5th Ave., N. Y. (M-20) Jokes, 


sophisticated quips, epigrams up to 300, humor- 
ous verse. Curtis Mitchell. Short text $4 up; 
verse 50c up line; jokes, epigrams $2 up. 

MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC, 175 Duffield St., 
Brooklyn. (M-25) Limited market, photoplay 
miscellany. Lawrence Reid. Ind., Acc. 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 175 Duffield St., 
Brooklyn. (M-25) Photoplay articles, short- 
stories with movie angle 3000 to 4500. Gerald K. 
Rudulph. Fair rates, Acc. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 221 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
(M.) Articles, short- stories, serials, photoplay 
background. James R. Quirk. Good rates, Acc. 

PICTURE PLAY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(M.) Photoplay miscellany. Closed market. 

SCREENLAND, 236 W. 55th St., N. Y. (M.) 
Photoplay news articles, dramatic short-stories. 
Eliot Keen. Fair rates, Acc. 

as ue xy ARTS MONTHLY, 119 W. 57th St., 

(M.) Theatre articles 1000 to 2500; wean 
ae, Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, Pub. 

THEATRE MAGAZINE, 2 W. 45th N. Y. (M.) 
Theatrical and motion-picture articles. Perriton 
Maxwell. Good rates, Pub. 

VARIETY, 154 W. 46th St., N. Y¥. (W.) Theatrical 
articles, news. Indefinite. 


Trade Journals, Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN CONTRACTOR, 131 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago. (W.) Building articles for contractors 
500 to ton 3000, Edwin J. Brunner. ic, Pub and Acc. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, THB, 60 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. (W.) "Florist. up to 500; 
photographs. Olin Joslin. %c to 3c, Pub. 

AMERICAN HATTER, 1225 Broadway, N. Y. (M.) 
Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. Yc to le, Acc, 
$2 for photos. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (W) Trade miscellany. A. L. Ford. 
About %c, Pub. 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT, 123 W. St.,; 
Chicago. Trade miscellany. le, 

AMERICAN SILK JOURNAL, 373 4th ‘Ave., IN. 
(M.) Articles on silk, rayon, — machinery 
1500 to 3000; scientific news.’ H. W. Smith. $6 
per M. 

AMERICAN STATIONER we OFFICE OUT- 
FITTER, 10 W. 39th St., N. Y. (W.) Trade mis- 
cellany. Low rates, Pub. 


BAKER’S WEEKLY, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. (W.) 
Baking industry articles. 30c inch, Pub. 
BUS AGE, 461 8th Ave., N. Y. (M)_ Technical 


articles on motorbus operation, maintenance, per- 

eee, advertising. George M. Sangster. 4c, 
b 

BUS PPANSEORTATION, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 
M-25) Practical | operation articles 
2000, 2 Pe 3 photos. %c, P 

DAIRY WORLD, 608 S. Satie St., Chicago. 
(M-10) Dairy plant, merchandising articles 1000 

E. C. Ackerman. 1c, Pub.; photos $1 

DISPLAY TOPICS, N. Y. (M) 
Window- merchandising articles. Jerry 
McQuade. Pub. 

DISMRIne-TYON AND WAREHOUSING, 249 W. 
ith St., N. Y. (M-20) Articles dealing with 
public Ware shouse problems. Kent B. Stiles. %e 
: WORLD, 1922 Lake St., Chicago. Fact arti- 

mous on dogs, 2c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

— ENGINEERING, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
pert’: Plumbing trade miscellany. 1c, Pub. 
THE, 161 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 

trade miscellany. %ec, Acc., $2.50 


291 Broadway, 


DRUGGIST CIRCULAR, THE, 12 Gold St., N. Y. 
Druggist success-articles. Clyde L. Eddy. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

DRUG JOBBERS’ SALESMAN, 291 Broadway, N. 
Y. (M) Merchandising articles. Wallace Blood. 


le, Pub. 

DRUG TOPICS, 291 Broadway, N. Y. (M-25) 
Merchandising articles 1500 to 2000. Novel drug 
news items. Jerry McQuade. 1 and 2c, Pub. 

DRUG TRADE NEWS, 291 ¥. 
— news, national interest. Jerry McQuade. 
ne. 

DRY GOODS REPORTER, 215 S. Market St., Chi- 


cago. (M) Illustrated articles on merchandising 
pelicies by store departments 300 to 500, occasion- 
ally 800 to 1000. Photos of buyers, department 
heads. F. E. Belden. 1c, photos $2 to $3, Pub. 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
(W.) Newspaper trade journal. Articles and 
news items. Marlen E. Pew. $2 col. up, Pub. 

FILLING STATION, THE, 215 Atko Bidg., Tulsa, 
Okla. (M-15) Trade miscellany. Grady Trip- 
lett. W%e up, Acc. 

a gi ESTATE, THE, 25 W. 438d St., N. Y. 

W.) Newspaper articles, news. Greenville 

Talbott. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

FURNITURE JOURNAL, THE, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. (M-35) Trade articles. Lee S. 
Arthur. Fair rates, Pub. 

FURNITURE RECORD, 200 N. Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (M-35) Furniture merchandising 
articles, photos. Eagle Freshwater. Ind. 

GENERAL MERCHANT, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Advertising, business-building plan 
articles. O. F. Byxbee. $3.50 per M., Pub. 

GOOD HARDWARE, 79 Madison Ave., N. Y. (M) 
Hardware retailers’ trade articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 


HARDWARE & HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 
1606 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. (M.) Trade mis- 


cellany, Southern dealers. %c, Pub. 
HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT JOURNAL, 1900 
N. St. Paul St., Dallas, Tex. (2M) Trade mis- 


cellany. ¥%ec, Pub. 

HOSIERY RETAILER, THE, 166 Essex St., Bos- 
ton. (M-25) ‘Trade articles. James H. Stone. 
Ind., Pub. 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Hotel operation articles. le up, Acc. 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, 71 Murray St., 
N. Y. (M-20) Ideas for merchandising articles, 
300 words, paid for at $3 each, Pub. G. K. Dahl. 
ICE AND REFRIGERATION, 5707 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. (M.) Ice-making, "cold storage articles 
and news. J. F. Nickerson. Ind. rates, Pub. 
INDUSTRIAL RETAIL STORES, 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. (M) = Articles on company or em- 
ploye- owned stores 750 to 1500. Louis Spilman. 
% to 1c, Pub. and Acc. News, 40c inch. Photos, 

$1 to $3. 

INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. 
(M-40) Printing trade articles. Fair rates, Pub. 


INLAND MERCHANT, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. (M) 


Merchandising, inspirational articles for small- 
gg stores up to 1000. H. S. Vorhis. %c up, 
ub. 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, THE, John St., N. Y. 


(W-25) Trade miscellany. %c up, Pub. 

KEYSTONE, THE, P. O. Box 1424, Philadelphia. 
(M.) Jewelry trade miscellany. Feature articles 
on credit, gift and art departments. Business 
W. Calver Moore. 30c an inch to 


LUGGAGE AND HAND BAGS, 1181 Broadway, N. 
articles 


Y. (M-10) Luggage retailing, display 
3? to 2000. L. H. Ford. About le, photos $3 to 
Pub. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURER & DEALER, 4908 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. (2-M.) Business articles 
500 to 1500. Ralph T. McQuinn. Features 30c 
inch; news 20c inch, Pub. 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, THE, 42 Weybos- 
set St., Providence, R. I. (W-5) Trade and 
technical miscellany 1000. Wm. W. Lyon. Up 
to %e, Pub. 


MILLINERY TRADE REVIEW, 1225 Broadway, 
N. Y. (M.) Trade miscellany. E. F. Hubbard. 
¥%c to le, Acc. $2 for photos. 

MODERN STATIONER, 1181 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M-25) Trade miscellany. David Manley. — le, 
$3 for photos, Pub. (Overstocked.) 
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ggg BOTTLERS’ GAZETTE, 233 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (M.) Bottled soft drink field articles 
1500 up, editorials, short miscellany. W. B. 
Keller. %c, 

NATIONAL aoe: 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
(M-20) Illustrated small city grocer articles 500 
to 750. $3.50 per M, Pub 

NATIONAL JEWELER, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
bes .) Trade miscellany. F. R. Bentley, %c to le, 

ee. 

a LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 461 8th Ave., 

Y. (2M-10)  Mlustrated articles on wash- 
1200. R. E. Ireton. ‘%c, Pub. 

NATIONAL MEN’S WEAR SALESMAN, Michi- 
gan-Ohio Bldg., Chicago. (M.) Retail salesman- 
ship, personal efficiency articles, short-stories up 
to 1500. F. P. Feerick, asso. ed. %c to 2c, Acc. 

NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Montgomery 
Bldg., Milwaukee. (M.) Newspaper business and 
production articles. J. L. Meyer. %c up, Pub. 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALER, Railway 
— Bldg., Chicago. Trade miscellany. %c, 
u 

NECKWEAR FOR MEN, 471 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-25) Neckwear Merchandising articles, 500 up. 
Sylvan Hoffman. ic, Acc. 

NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(M.) Illustrated milling articles 2000 to 4000, 
personality or historical sketches 200 to 1000, 
short-stories 3000, verse, photographs. Carroll 
K. Michener. 1c up, Acc. 

NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIEW, 1170 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (M) Retailers’ trade articles. H. S. 
Vorhis. 1c, Pub. 

NUGENTS,,1225 Broadway, N. Y. (M) Ready-to- 
wear store trade-journal articles 50 to 150, $4 
each, photos extra. Clinton G. Harris. 


OPTOMETRIC WEEKLY, 17 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Trade miscellany. %c, Pub. 


PETROLEUM AGE, 25 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
(M-25) Articles on service-station management. 
Keith J. Fanshier. % to %c, Pub. 

ie a TRADE JOURNAL, 239 W. 30th St., 

N. Y. (M.) Trade Miscellany. "Harold A. Heath- 
erton. Good rates, Pub. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING SUPPLY SALES- 
MAN, 239 W. 30th St., N. ¥. (M.) Plumbing 
jobbers’ salesman problems. 1c, Acc. 

POWER PLANT ENGINEERING, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (2M-15) Power plant operation ar- 
ticles. %c, 

PRINTING, 41 Park Row, N. Y. (W) Human-in- 
terest articles, employer’s viewpoint, 500 to 2000. 
Walter McCain. 27c inch up, Pub 

PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 79 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
(M) Grocery trade retailing articles, serious and 
humorous. G. K. Hanchett. 1 to 2c, Acc. 

PUBLISHERS WEEKLY, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
egg Booksellers’ miscellany. R. R. Bowker, 

. G. Melcher. le, Acc. 


RADIO DEALER, THE, 10 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
Trade articles. Monthly prize contests. Ind.» 


RESTAURANT NEWS AND MANAGEMENT, 326 
W. Madison St., Chicago. (M) Restaurant oper- 
yong articles 100 to 1500. Ray Fling. 1c up, 

ec. 


RETAIL DRUGGIST ILLUSTRATED, 250 Lafay- 
ette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (M-15) Merchandis- 
ing articles 500 to 2000, =, on 50 to 
500. Douglas Newlands. Ind., 


RETAIL FURNITURE SBLLING, 7 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (M.) Retail profit-making articles 
up to 1500. K. A. Ford. 1c to 1%c, $2.50 for 
photos, Pub. (Correspondents employed.) 

RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
(2M-15) Large store management, retail busi- 
ness articles, illustrations. Wm.. Nelson Taft, 
le, Acc. $3 for ‘photos. 

RETAIL TOBACCONIST, 117 W. 61st St., N. Y, 
(W) Idea articles for tobacco stores. H. B. Pa- 
trey. Ind., Pub. 

RURAL TRADE, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. (M.) Merchandising articles, retail trade 
news stressing national advertising, 590 to 700, 
I. Nunemaker. ic, Pub. 

SAVINGS BANK JOURNAL, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y, 
(M.) Operation, advertising and promotion arti- 
cles 1500 to 2000. J. C. Young. 1c, Pub. 

SHOE REPAIR SERVICE, 702 Commercial Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. (M-Gratis) Constructive trade 
articles 500 to 1500, verse on shoe repairing 1 to 
4 stanzas, fact- -items, fillers 50 to 100, jokes, epi- 
grams. A. V. Fingulin. %c to 1%e, Pub. 

SODA FOUNTAIN, THE, 25 Spruce St., N. Y, 
(M-15) Illustrated articles on business- “building 
methods for soda fountains and soda lunches, 
written from personal angle 1000 to 2000. Photos 
and bare facts purchased. 25c inch, Pub. 

SOUTHERN CARBONATOR & BOTTLER, 504 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Trade miscellany, 

Cc, 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE, 1020 Grant Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. (2M-15) Trade miscellany. 

SOUTHWESTERN RETAILER, Progressive Mer- 
chant Pub. Co., Dallas, Tex. (M) _ Articles, in- 
terviews with successful retail dealers of South- 
west. Joe Buckingham. %c to 1c, Pub. 

SOUTHWEST MERCHANT ECONOMIST AND 
DRYGOODSMAN, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis. 
Merchandising, salesmanship articles 50 to 600 
or longer; illustrations. Mills Wellsford. 1 to 
1¥%c, $1 to $3 for photos, Acc. 

SPORTING GOODS DEALER, 10th and Olive Sts, 
St. Louis, Mo. (M) ‘Trade miscellany, illus- 
trated reviews on merchandising, store arrange- 
ment, news reports on store activities. C. T 
Felker. %c, Pub. 

SPORTING GOODS JOURNAL, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. (M-10) Sporting goods and Dept. 
store merchandising articles, trade news. H. C. 
Tilton. $4 per M, Pub. 

STARCHROOM LAUNDRY JOURNAL, 415 Com- 
mercial Square, Cincinnati, O. (M- 05) Trade 
miscellany. A. Stritmatter. Fair rates, Pub. 

STORE OPERATION, 205 Caxton Blidg., Cleve- 
omg oO. (M. Operating method articles, 500 

© 2500. H. E. Martin. ic, Pub. 

can NEWS, 220 W. 42d St., N. ¥. (M-10) Short 
humorous or technical articles relating to taxi- 
a gg brief humoreus verse. Edward McNamee. 
nd., 

TILE TALK, 507 W. 33d St., N. Y. (M) Tile 
articles 800 to 1000. Edwin G. Wood. 1c, Acc. 
Releases rights. 

TOILET GOODS, 18 W. 34th St., N. Y. Trade 
miscellany. 2c, Pub. 

VARIETY GOODS MAGAZINE, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, O. Merchandising ‘miscellany. Harry 
E. Martin. % to lc, Pub. $1 to $2 for photos. 

WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 291 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M) Concrete business articles. Jerry McQuade. 
le up, Pub 


List D 
Juvenile Publications. 


AMERICAN BOY, THE, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. (M- 20) "Older boys. Short- stories 
3000 to 5000, serials up to 45,000, articles, one- 
act plays, brief accounts of boy activities, short 
miscellany. Griffith Ogden Ellis. 1%c = Acc. 


AMERICAN GIRL, 60 Lexington Ave., 
(M-15) Ages 10 to 16. Girl Scouts Ta 
Mystery, adventure, boarding school _short- 
stories, up to 4000, handicraft articles 1500 to 
2000. Helen Ferris. 1c up, Acc. Buys only 1st 
Am. Serial rights. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER BOY, THE, 722 S. 
Church St., Winston-Salem, N. Car. (M) Short- 
stories about newspaper carriers 1000 to 2000, 
serials 30,000. Bradley Welfare. %c, Acc. Re- 
leases rights. ‘ 


BEACON, THE, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (W.) Boys 
and girls, medium ages. Short- stories 1800 » 
2000; serials, vane miscellany. Miss Marie 
Johnson. 1/8c, Acc. 

BOY LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and om 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Medium ages. Zz 
stories 2000, serials, articles, miscellany. / 
up, Acc. 

BOYS’ COMRADBD, Christian Bd. of Publication, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Ages 14 to rn 
Short-stories 2000, serials, illustrated articles 1 
to 1500, verse, miscellany. O. T. Anderson. %% 

ce. 

BOYS’ eg 2 United Brethren Pub. House, 
Dayton, O Ww.) Boys’ short-stories 1250 to 2000. 
Serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, Ac 
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BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. (M.) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Out-of-door adventure, 
sport, achievement short-stories d to 5000, se- 
rials up to 30,000, short verse; articles up to 2000. 
James E, West. Ic up, Acc. 

BOY’S WEEKLY, THE, Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Ages 
9 to 15. Short-stories 2000; serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Fair rates, Acc. 

BOYS’ WORLD, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Il. 
(W.) Boys 13 to 17. Short-stories 2000 to 2400, 
serials 4000 to 16,000; short articles 100 to 500, 
illustrated feature articles, miscellany. D. C. 
Cook, Jr. $5 per M up, Acc. 

BUDDY BOOK, THE, 93 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton. (M-15) Children, 4 to 10. Scientific arti- 
cles in story form, short-stories, novel ideas for 
occupation, puzzles, games, constructive value. 
D. E. Bushnell. Ind., Pub. 


CHILD’S GARDEN, A, 111 Colusa St., Orland, 
Calif. (M.) Younger children. Usually no pay; 
occasionally %c, Acc. Mrs. Francis M. Wig- 
more. (Overstocked.) 

CHILD’S GEM, Southern Baptist Convention, 161 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W.) Very young 
children. Brief short-stories, articles 300 to 600, 
verse, % to 2c, Acc. 

CHILD LIFE, Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago. (M-35) Ages 2 to 12. Interesting, 
realistic short-stories and boys’ material up to 
1800. Rose Waldo. % to 1c, Acc. 

CHILD PLAY, 12722 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
(M) Ages 5 to 10, articles 200 to 1000, editorials 
for parents 100 to 500, alphabet rhymes, things 
to make. Ind., Acc. 

CLASSMATE, THE, Methodist Book Concern, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati. (W-5) Young people and 
adults. Short-stories 2500-3500, articles 1000 to 
2500, miscellany, verse. A. D. Moore. Y%c, Acc. 

COUNTRYSIDE, Elgin, Ill. (W) Family reading. 
Farm life short stories 2000 to 2400, serials up to 
18,000, articles, miscellany. D. C. Cook Pub. Co. 
%e up, Acc. 


DEW DROPS, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Children, ages 4 to 8. Short-stories 600 to 900, 
articles, editorials 300, verse under 12 lines. No 
fairy stories. %c up, Acc. 


EPWORTH HERALD, 740 Rush St., Chicago. 
(W-5) Young People, 16 to 25. Religious articles 
1000 to 1500, short, nature and religious verse, 
miscellany. W. E. J. Gratz. 1/3 to 1c, Acc. 

EVERY CHILD’S MAGAZINE, 416 Arthur Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr. (M) Boys and girls about 12. 
Short-stories 2000; travel articles. Few fairy sto- 
ries. Low rates, Pub. 

EVERYGIRL’S MAGAZINE, 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
(M-10) Camp Fire Girls’ publication; 16 year 
age. Outdoor, camp, nature, handcraft, com- 
munity service, homecraft short-stories 2000, 
novelettes 15,000 to 20,000, articles 500. ~Mary E. 
at Ind. rates, 3 weeks after Acc. Releases 


FORWARD, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Young people, high school age up. Short-stories, 
serials, articles, miscellany. %c, Acc. 

FRONT RANK, THE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (W) Young people, 
teen ages. Moral short-stories 2000 to 2500, se- 
rials 20,000 to 25,000, general-interest articles 1500 

- to 2500, verse, miscellany. O. T. Anderson. $3 
to $4 M, Acc. 


GIRLHOOD DAYS, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. (W) Ages 12 to 18. 

stocked} miscellany. 1/8c up, Acc. (Over 
mate CIRCLE, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 

t. St. Louis. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short- 
aga 2500, serials 9 to 10 chapters, articles 100 
© 2000, poems up to 20 lines. Erma R. Bishop. 
%e up, Acc. 

GIRLS’ COMPANION, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., El- 
ag Tl. (W) Ages 13 to 17. Short-stories up 

_ fo 2400, serials, illustrated articles 1000, miscel- 
any. 4c, Acc, 

GIRLS’ FRIEND, United Brethren Pub. House, 
200 O. (W)_ Girls’ short-stories 1250 to 
a serials. J. W. Owen. $1.50 to $4 a story, 


GIRLS’ WEEKLY, THE, So. Baptist Conv., 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Ages 9 to 15. 
Adventure short-stories 1200, serials 4 to 8 chap- 
ters 1200 each; nature, special days, religious 
verse; information fillers, jokes, games, puzzles. 
Hight C. Moore. Fair rates, Acc. 

GIRLS’ WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Ages 13 to 16. 
— up to 2500, serials, miscellany. %%c, 

ce. 


HAVERSACK, THE, Methodist Pub. House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W) Boys, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, miscellany. %ec up, Acc. 

HIGH ROAD, THE, M. E. Church So., 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. (W) Family reading. 
Short-stories 2500 to 3500, serials 8 to 12 chap- 
_ters, miscellany. %c up, Acc. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 33 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
(M-40) For older children. Short-stories up to 
2000. John Martin. ic, Acc. 

JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (W) Short-stories 1500, 
serials, miscellany. Amos R. Wells. %c, Acc. 

JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M-25) Juvenile short-stories, ‘‘how- 
to-make” articles, miscellany. Bertha M. Ham- 
ilton. Low rates, Pub. F 

JUNIOR JOYS, Nazarene Pub. Soc., 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W) Boys and girls 9 
to 12; short-stories 1500 to 1800, serials 6 to 12 
chapters, short miscellany. Mabel Hanson. 1/5c, 
Pub. Releases rights. 

JUNIOR LIFE, Standard Pub. Co., 9th and Cutter 
Sts., Cincinnati. (W.) Children 8 to 12. Short- 
stories, serials, illustrated; verse. %4c, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis. (W.) Children 9 to 12. 
Short-stories 500 to 3000, serials 8 to 12 chapters, 
poems up to 16 lines, informative articles 200 to 
600, jokes, skits, anecdotes. Hazel A. Lewis. $4 
to $5 per M, Acc. 

JUNIOR WORLD, Am. Baptist Pub. Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W-8) Children 9 
to 12. Short-stories up to 2500, serials, miscel- 
lany. Owen C. Brown. $5 per M, Acc. 


KIND WORDS, So. Baptist Convention, 161 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (W) Young people, 
teen ages. Short-stories 1000 to 2000, serials, 
miscellany. %c, Acc. 

KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGAZINE, 276-280 
River St., Manistee, Mich. (Bi-M-20) Ages 4 to 
6. Short-stories, verse. Low rates, Acc. 


LUTHERAN BOYS AND GIRLS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Ages 12 
to 14. W. L. Hunton, D.D. Low rates, Acc. 

LUTHERAN YOUNG FOLKS, Lutheran Pub. 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (W) Older 
boys and girls. Illustrated descriptive articles, 
short-stories up to 3000, serials 10 to 12 chapters. 
LS Hunton. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. Releases 

ghts. 


MAYFLOWER, THE, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. (W) Under 9. Short-stories 300 to 700, 
verse. Fair rates, Acc. 


OLIVE LEAF, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Ill. (W)_ Brief children’s stories, espe- 
cially animal stories. C. W. Foss. 1/3c, Pub. 

ONWARD, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W) Young 
people, 14 through the 20’s. Short-stories, serials 
dealing with character development and ideals. 
Laura E. Armitage. Fair rates, Acc. 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS, THE, 248 Boylston St., 
Boston. (M-15) Boys’ interests. Making money, 
outdoor life, sport, adventure, school-life, humor 
short-stories 2000 to 3500, serials up to 40,000, ar- 
ticles 1000 to 1500, humorous verse 4 to 20 lines. 
Clayton H. Ernst. Up to 1c, Acc. and Pub. 

OUR LITTLE FOLKS, United Brethren Publish- 
ing House, Dayton, O. (W) 4 to 9 years. Short- 
stories 300 to 600. J. W. Owen. Up to '%c, Acc. 

OUR LITTLE ONES, Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Very little 
Short-stories 300 to 600; verse. 

ce. 


PICTURE STORY PAPER, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Children 4 to 8. Short-stories 300 to 800, verse. 
% to le, Acc. 
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Recent sales to: 
American 
Independent 
Smart Set 


Field & Stream 
Fawcett 
Macfadden 


ARE YOU SEEKING A RELIABLE AGENT? 


One who sells articles 


short-stories., and books? 
American Needlewoman 


Dell Street & Smith group 
Children 
Mystery Magazine 


And Many Others 


Expert Criticism, Revision, Typing, Marketing Services 


| AUGUST LENNIGER, Authors’ Agent 


| 
Doubleday Page group | 
4247 Boyd Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
| 


Be witty. Learn to originate jokes. 
Spice your stories with humor. Write 
clever verse. My method makes it 
EASY. Complete Course of 10 Les- 
sons, only $2.00. Sample Lesson and 
“part-ticklers,” 25c. 


A. JACK PANSY 
New York 


296 Broadway 


INCREASE YOUR SALES 


Let experienced writers prepare your man- 
uscripts. Letter-perfect typing, minor correc- 
tions, carbon copy, 40c per 1000 words. Poems: 
2c per line. 

Revision, Sales Service and Writers Text- 
Books. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
225 East Van Buren McAlester, Okla. 


PICTURE WORLD, Am. Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) Children 
under 12. Short-stories 400 to 800, verse. $3 to 
$4 per M. up, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

PIONEER, THE, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (W) 
Boys 9 to 14. Short-stories 2200 to 2500, serials 
up to 8 chapters, miscellany, illustrated articles 
800. 2/5¢ to Ye, Acc. Buys seria] rights. 

PLAY LAND, 234 Erie Bldg., Cleveland, O. (M-15) 
Juvenile miscellany, ages 5 to 12. H. E. Vocke. 
Low rates, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

PORTAL, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati. (W) Girls, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Wilma K. McFarlan. Fair rates, Acc. 


QUEEN’S GARDENS. Presbyterian Bd. of Chris- 
tian Education, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 
(W) Girls 9 to 14. Short-stories, 2000 to 2500; 
serials, articles 500 to 700, photos, miscellany. 
2/de to %c, Ace. Buys serial rights. 


ROPECO MAGAZINE, Rogers, Peet & Co., 842 
Broadway, N. Y. (M-Gratis) Boys, 5 to 16. Ad- 
venture, animal, boy interest short-stories, arti- 
ries jokes, miscellany. Miss L. F. Roth. 2/8c, 

ec. 


ST. NICHOLAS, Century Co., 353 4th Ave., N. Y. 
(M-35) Boys and girls, 12 to 18. Short-stories 
1500 to 3500, serials, informative articles, verse. 
Usually overstocked. George F. Thomson. 1c 
up, Ace. and Pub. 


STORYLAND, Christian Bd. of Pub., 2712 Pine 
St., St. Louis. (W) Children under 9. Short- 
stories 300 to 1000, ‘“‘Things-to-do”’ articles 300, 
poems 4 to 12 lines, simple puzzles. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $4 to $5 per M., Acc. 


SUNBEAM, Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Educa- 
tion. Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Wy) 
Little folks. Short-stories up to 500, verse \% to 
%e, Pub. Buys all serial rights. 

SUNBEAMS, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. (WwW) Children under 10, 
Short-stories up to 400 with illustrations. Fair 
rates, Acc. 

SUNSHINE, Lutheran Pub. House, 1228 Spruce St, 
Philadelphia. (W) Children under 10. Short- 
stories up to 400. Fair rates, Acc. 


TARGET, Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum $St., 
Cincinnati. (W) Boys, 9 to 15. Short-stories 
1500 to 3000, serials 20,000 to 25,000, articles, mis- 
cellany. Alfred D. Moone. Y%ec up, Ace. 


TORCHBEARER, THE, M. E. Church So., 816 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W)_ Girls, 10 to 
17. Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials 8 to 10 
chapters, articles 1800; miscellany. %c up, Ace. 


WATCHWORD, THE, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 0, 
(W) Short-stories, moral tone, miscellany. Low 
rates, Acc. 

WELLSPRING, THE, Otterbein Press, Dayton, 0. 
ton. (W.) Boys and girls, medium ages. Short- 
stories, serials, miscellany. %ec, Acc. 

WHAT TO DO, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. 
serials, 6 chapters; miscellany, 100 to 500; arti- 
(W) Bows and girls 9 to 12 Short-stories, 2500; 
cles, 1500. $5 per M up, Acc. 


YOUNG CHURCHMAN, THE, 1801 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (W-5) Boys and girls 
10 to 15. Moral short-stories 2000, illustrated ar- 
ticles 1000 to 1500, miscellany. Pearl H. Camp- 
bell. Moderate rates, Acc. (Limited market.) 

YOUNG CRUSADER, THE, 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. (M-3) Children’s paper of the 
Temperance, health, anti-tobacco 
moral articles, short-stories, up to 1500. Puzzles, 
Edith Grier Long. Moderate rates, Pub. Verse, 
no payment. 

YOUNG ISRAEL, Rm. 10, 1520 Broadway, N. Y. 
(M) Children under 16. Short-stories, articles, 
verse, Jewish and Biblical. Elsa Weihl. Ind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W) 17 Years up. 
Short-stories 2000 to 3000, serials, articles, mis- 
cellany. Owen C. Brown, %c, Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S PAPER, 1816 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. (W) Feature and _ inspirational 
articles under 1500, short-stories to 3000, serials 
13,000. Boys and girls, teen ages. $4 to $5 per 
M., Acc. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, D. C. Cook Pub. 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Boys and girls, 17 to 25. Short- 
stories, 3000; serials up to 8 chapters; illustrated 
articles, miscellany. 5 per M. up, Acc. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION, THE, 8 Arlington St. 
Boston. (M) Family reading, boys and girls al 
ages, short-stories, serials, complete novels, mis- 
cellany, verse. Harford Powell, Jr. 1¢ to 3c, Ace. 

YOUTH’S COMRADE, THE, Nazarene Pub. Soc» 
2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City. (W.) Boys and 
girls, high-school age and up. Short-stories 2000, 
serials, articles, miscellany. Low rates, Pub. 

YOUTH’S WORLD. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (W.) Boys, 13 to 16. 
Short-stories up to 2500, serials, 2 to 8 chapters, 
miscellany. Owen C. Brown. %c, Acc. 


WEE WISDOM, Unity School of Christianity, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (M-20) Children 
10 to 12. Uplifting short-stories 800 to 1200, se- 
rials 2500 to 6000, verse. Imelda Octavia Shank- 
lin. Up to le, Acc. Releases rights. 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


THe Waiter’s “Stock TRADE” 


NE of the questions on a co-operative ques- 
tionnaire recently circularized among mem- 
bers of the National Association of Business Writ- 
ers, concerned the average “stock in trade” and “ac- 
counts receivable” of writers, in terms of words. 
“Collections always run six months, at least, be- 
hind production, with me,” reported J. E. Bullard. 
This business writer markets a million words a 
year. In process of sale, or sold and awaiting 
payment, he has a minimum average of half a 
million words. 

This quantity is matched by a number of other 
members. I*red IX. Kunkel reports several hun- 
dred articles in circulation at all times. Ernest 
A. Dench, who prepares hundreds of articles based 
on definite window display events, like Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, St. Patrick’s Day, nearly a year 
ahead of time, has, when investment in photo- 
graphs is considered, an especially high average. 
In passing, it may be noted that Dench figures 
he makes no profit on photographs, demanded by 
the nature of his articles. 

Archie Richardson has an average ten weeks’ 
production in process of sale and payment. 

A. IX. Edgar, a Canadian writer who specializes 
in retail store problems, seldom has more than 
thirty to sixty days of unpaid material ahead. 
Frank Farrington says, “I work from one week 
to one year ahead,” while Frank H. Williams, who 
is one of the largest quantity producers of tradé- 
paper material we know, states that he has never 
taken the time to check up on this point. But if 
Frank should quit work today, a steady stream of 
checks would flow in from his “stock in trade” 
for weeks to come. 

Ruel McDaniel does a great deal of traveling, 
interviewing as he goes. He maintains. however, 
a high daily production, and believes that he has 
around $3000 worth of material in the hands of 
editors at all times. 

Lloyd S. Graham has an average of six weeks’ 
Production—about 75,000 words—and he reports 
that the amount is constantly growing less. This 
is unusual enough for details. Graham's routine 
1s an article a day, of around 2000 words. He has 
a contract arrangement with one magazine which 
8ives quick use and remuneration for considerable 
copy. Confining himself to high-rate publications, 
he usually has with each customer only sufficient 
material for immediate needs. 

He favors pay-on-acceptance magazines. Finally, 
Probably no business writer spends a higher aver- 


o JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 
K 


age proportion of his time “outside.” Half of Mr. 
Graham's writing labor, he told the department edi- 
tor when in Denver in June, goes into interviewing. 

Control of words investment, to the end of 
maximum profit for, the individual writer, is un- 
doubtedly a subject challenging study, and the N. 
A. B. W. exchange of information developed 
abundant material for this purpose. 


AN INTERVIEWING OpporTUNIST 


BUSINESS writer can cultivate, with con- 

siderable success, the faculty of confronting 
while interviewing nearly any set of circumstances 
and coming away with raw material for his type- 
writer. 

An example will show what we mean. An in- 
terviewer called upon a jeweler at a very inoppor- 
tune time—Saturday afternoon. He had hardly 
introduced himself before the jeweler excused him- 
self to wait on trade. The writer waited fifteen 
minutes, half an hour, had five minutes conversa- 
tion with a store employee, getting the background 
of facts concerning the store. He observed the 
store interior and noticed the unique details of ar- 
rangement. Story value appeared in them—he 
made a diagram in his notebook. 

A salesman, calling back by request, entered— 
the salesman joined him in conversation. 

It appeared that his line was one not ordinarily 
sold in jewelry stores, but this store handled it 
with success. A good lead. 

It was apparent that an extended interview with 
the jeweler would be impossible. The jeweler 
himself would probably ask to be excused. So, 
when an opportunity came, the correspondent, al- 
luding to the demand on the dealer’s time, re- 
marked that answers to four or five questions 
would take care of him—and asked those. In 
advance, he knew exactly what he would ascer- 
tain. He was shaking the jeweler’s hand in fare- 
well in five minutes and walked out with one 
good feature, plus incidental material for use as 
a short, or as a part of a composite article. 


“SHORTS” 


¢6¢QQILLER” is the better known term, though 


“Shorts” does the type of story greater 
justice. Both refer to brief material, usually 450 
words or under. 

A great many business papers use “shorts,” but 
not all do. One of the largest users is the But- 
terick office, publishing Good Hardware and Pro- 
gressive Grocer. Scores of “shorts” are in either 
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of these. A perusal of the magazines convinces 
one that “shorts” can contribute wonderfully to 
a business paper’s appeal. 

A “short” from the business writer's standpoint 
is not a feature article boiled down to profitless 
brevity, but a story well covered in few words. 
A large proportion of “shorts” deal with methods. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class 
Journal Field 


The Modern Office, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, is a new monthly publication launched by 
the W. B. Ziff Company, publishers of Popular 
Aviation. J. V. Houghtaling is editor. Rates and 
methods of payment for material are not at hand. 


Topics Publishing Company, Inc., 291 Broadway, 
New York, announces the appointment of James L. 
Demoville as managing editor. Jerry McQuade 
is editor-in-chief of the Topics publications, which 
include Drug Topics, Wholesale Druggist, Display 
Topics, and Drug Trade News. 


The A. B. C. Magazine, 804 Rockford National 
3ank Building, Rockford, Ill., “is a new magazine 
in the market for articles on business conditions, 
business management, etc., and for short-stories, 
both of from 1000 to 3000 words. Payment is 
made on acceptance at from 1 cent up. All articles 
must be authoritative. Stories must be clean and 
full of action—or humorous. No sex or psycholog- 
ical problems. Preference given to those minus 
love interest,’ writes Royden E. Tull, editor. 


The Chrysler News, Chrysler Sales Corporation, 
341 Massachusetts Avenue, Detroit, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: “Every Chrysler owner, 
during the course of his tours or drives in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, encounters certain 
interesting and unusual experiences which would 
be of tremendous interest to the rest of the Chrys- 
ler family. Chrysler News would, therefore, like 
to request that owners send in to the editor stories 
and accounts of personal experiences while tour- 
ing, exceptional performances of any Chrysler 
model, unusual situations encountered while driv- 
ing a Chrysler, etc. The longer and more com- 
plete the narrative and the more photographs you 
send in of the incident and of yourself the better.” 
No mention is made of the rate of payment for 
this material. 


Save The Surface Magazine, 18 E. Forty-first 
Street, New York, uses articles on the advantages 
of using varnish, paint, etc. Articles should not 
deal with amateur painting. Photos are desir- 
able with or without articles, showing interiors 
and exteriors of houses, “before and after” using 
paint. Articles should be not more than 1000 words 
—shorter if possible. A little verse on the same 


subjects is used. Payment is on acceptance, at 
around two cents a word. 


Neckwear For Men, 471 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, is a monthly trade publication sponsored by 
the Associated Men’s Neckwear Industries, Inc 
It uses articles on the merchandising of neckwear 
from 500 words up. Payment is made on accept- 
ance at 1 cent a word, $5 per article minimum. 


The Magazine of Business is the new title adopt- 
ed by System, Cass, Huron, and Erie Streets, Chi- 
cago. 


Water Motoring, Tribune Tower, Chicago, js 
announced as a new magazine devoted to the users 
of outboard motors and small boats. E. H. Ross, 
president of Water Motoring, Inc., publisher, 
writes: “We are particularly anxious to get hold 
of material on this subject. Technical articles, 
cruising stories, or good fiction is what we are 
after, and as this is apparently a new field it is 
hard to get. Our first issue comes out in Oc- 
tober, and I would appreciate any co-operation 
you can give us.” Mr. Ross does not state what 
rates will be paid for material. 


American Forests and Forest Life, Lenox 
Building, Washington, D. C., in a note to contrib- 
utors says: ‘‘We desire unusual photographs of 
every phase of forest life, including forest people 
and personalities, odd and unusual trees, or trees 
with a strange and interesting history; all phases 
of wild game life; any forested region with a dif- 
ferent and interesting story; unique geological for- 
mations. forest equipment. All photographs ¢nust 
be accompanied with a short description, giving the 
history of the subject and its location. For all 
pictures accepted, the editors will pay $1 and up, 
depending on the character of the picture.” 


Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, William Nelson Taft, editor, writes: “We 
now deal almost entirely with the policies of the 
larger stores and are in the market for articles 
on retailing, from 1500 to 2000 words, illustrated 
photographically. Only that material is desired 
which gives details about the way in which some 
progressive store has solved a problem common to 
other stores, in advertising, credits, collections, de- 
liveries, salesmanship, etc. No material is consid- 
ered which does not have a direct retail applica- 
tion. Payment is made at 1 cent a word, $3 each 
for photographs, on acceptance.” 


The Hosiery Retailer, 166 Essex Street, Bos- 
ton, a monthly edited by James H. Stone, is in 
the market for articles on topics indicated by its 
name, for which payment is made at indefinite 
rates on publication. 


The Studebaker Wheel, South Bend, Ind., states 
that the editor will be pleased to receive photo- 
graphs and comments from Studebaker and Erskine 
owners for use in a page entitled “Among Stude- 
baker and Erskine Owners.” Other pages are 
devoted to illustrated articles dealing with tours, 
camping trips, etc., made in either of the two cafs 
featured. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $ 

1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 
(Reeve) 2.50 

Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) . 2.50 


The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson). 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 
Figurative Language (Reibold) —........ 1.50 


Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)__ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) _........ ee 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .65 
The Way Into Print . .50 
Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 
Writers’ Service Bureau 


6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry lc per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 


carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy 
b0c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 5e 
per 1000 words. Poems: 1c per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
600-a E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


THE Writer’s MontHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART - says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
Ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 


_| 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. - 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and 
turn out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your 
sales and lessening your labor. Send for my 


circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


220 No. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oom- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR . 


offers Expert Criticism and Sales Service to 
writers on stories, photoplays, etc., also, 
when warranted, collaboration on _ profit- 
sharing basis. 


-LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. 0. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 


I will read your manuscripts and advise you without 
charge. Let us get together and have a heart-to-heart talk 
about your troubles. 

These unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 
them salable. I market upon a 10% commission basis, if 
desired. I have been writing and selling for twenty years, 


and I know the markets. 
E WRITECRAFT STUDIO 
Lock Box 935 


Kansas City, Mo. 


RELIABLE 
Sales Service 
For Writers of 


SHORT STORIES -- NOVELETTES 
SERIALS -ARTICLES-PLAYS - ETC 


NOTHING TO SELL BuT 
**SELLING SERVICE” 


We sell no Instruc- 
tion. Courses — No 
Typing Service — No 
Criticism or Revision 
Service. You can- 
not spend more than 
$1.00 on any double- 
spaced, typewritten 
manuscript with us 
—unless we sell it 
our Editor-in-Chief, 
You owe 


Roy Cox, 


Chas. 
has helped others, and can help you. 
it to yourself to consider our service proposi- 


for you. 


tion, and to compare it with others. Instruction 

Circular sent free to any writer. Address: 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 

995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| | 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


BX GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. 


In the great 


majority of instances, statemerts of editorial needs, rates, and methods of payment are obtained from tne 


editors themselves. 


a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if the circumstances warrant. it. 


When readers experience treatment counter to the published statements, they will confer 


The Quar- 


crly Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and December issues, summarizes all of 


the information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of payment. 
Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


ing constantly revised and brought up to date. 


The Handy Market List is pe- 


was incorporated in the November, 1926, issue, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the January 1927, 


issue. 


Outdoor Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
is a new Street & Smith magazine, edited by [d- 
mund C. Richards, also editor of Complete Stories, 
who writes: “We are in the market for short- 
stories of 5000 to 8000 words, novelettes of 15,000 
to 25,000 words, and good verse (not doggerel). 
Stories should be of the out-of-door variety, with 
plenty of action and human interest. Animal stor- 
ies are desired. Our rate of payment is from 1 
to 2 cents a word on acceptance.” 


Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, a new Street & Smith publication, appeared 
on the stands in August. Supplementing the pre- 
liminary announcement of this magazine which ap- 
peared in Tue Autuor & JourNatist, Ronald 
Oliphant, editor, writes: “Our need is for short- 
stories of from 3000 to 6000 words—Western 
stories that may be classed as typically of the 
‘Wild West’ order, with youthful appeal, yet not 
markedly juvenile. This lets out stories about 
autos, airplanes, coast pirates, radio, etc., even 
though the setting is in the West. The magazine 
is an enlarged and improved form of the original 
Wild West Weekly founded in 1902. Payment 
for stories is made on acceptance at from 1 to 
2% cents a word. Supplementary rights are re- 
leased to the authors.” 


People’s Popular Monthly, 801 Second Street, 
Des Moines, Ia., is now edited by Ruth Elaine 
Wilson, who writes: “We are in the market for 
articles on miscellaneous subjects of domestic and 
woman-appeal types, short-stories of from 6000 to 
10,000 words, novelettes of 10,000 words, and se- 
rials of from 60,000 to 80,000 words. Short fact 
items and fillers from 50 to 100 words in length 
are used. Payment is made in general on accept- 
ance at from $100 to $200 for short-stories, $50 
for short articles. Supplementary rights are re- 
leased to the author.” People’s Popular Monthly 
is conducting a contest, closing October Ist, in 
which $10,000 will be awarded for a novel and 
$500 each for six short-stories. 


F, A. Davis Company, 1914 Cherry Street, Phil- 
adelphia, formerly listed as a general publishing 
firm, now confines itself to issuing medical works. 
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The Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, after having been published as a weekly 
for one hundred years, has become a monthly, 
beginning with September. An editorial announce- 
ment states: “The new magazine will be more 
than three times its present size. Every issue from 
now forward will be so big that there will be 
more short-stories, serials, miscellany, and depart- 
ments than in the past, and a full-length novel 
will be given, complete, in each number. 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Street, De- 
troit, Mich., sends the following summary of its 
present requirements, signed by George |’. Pierrot, 
managing editor: “Out-of-door articles on animal 
subjects and interesting experiences, 2500 to 3500 
words. Short-stories of all types of interest to 
boys, about 4500 words in length, and serials of 
40,000 to 60,000 words. We are especially glad 
to see detective, mystery, business, and Western 
short-stories written for the older high-school boys. 
Verse of from 8 to 40 lines. short fact items and 
fillers of 100 to 1000 words; jokes, skits, and epi- 
grams; one-act plays of 3500 to 5000 words, and 
news items of notable high-school boy perform- 
ances, are used. Payment is made on acceptance 
at 14% cents per word and up; $2 and up for 
photos. We release foreign, motion-picture, book, 
and dramatic rights. Monthly contests for read- 
ers under twenty-one years old are announced 
each month.” 


Love Romances, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
one of the Fiction-House group, announces the 
appointment of Miss Peggy Gaddis as managing 
editor, succeeding Miss Betty Bennett. Miss 
Eleanor Goodnough is now associate editor. Miss 
Gaddis is widely known as a writer of fiction and 
her work has appeared frequently on the screen. 
Miss Goodnough is also a magazine writer of 
prominence and has served as war correspondent 
in Siberia and China during her variegated news- 
paper career. 


Ace-High Magazine and Cowboy Stories, of the 
Clayton group, 799 Broadway, New York, have 
established a minimum rate of 2 cents a word for 
fiction. 
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~ ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 


(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 


Expert criticism, revision, and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. If you want 
real editorial assistance, write for 
particulars. 


74 Irving Pl., New York 


YOUR WORDS 


Re-typed like engraving on Agawam Bond 
paper. Professional, correct and_ corrected. 
Fifty cents one thousand words. Hand script 
seventy-five cents one thousand words. Car- 
bon, of course. Return postage. Manuscripts: 
Typing—Correcting. 

CLARA J. DAVIS 
268 Stanton St. Portland, Oregon 


Free Criticism 
RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former magazine editor, and short-story crit- 
ic since 1918, will read and criticise, FREE OF 
CHARGE, any short-story under 8,000 words, 
provided the author has never before submitted 
a manuscript to Mr. Carnes for criticism, and 
postage is enclosed for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are famous 
the country over for their clearness, honesty, 
and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
306-308 Elton Bldg. Tallapoosa, Ga. 


YOUR STORY-WRITING 


ABILITY FREE 


If you have the proper natural 
qualities of mind, then under Dr. 
Burton’s training you will be able 
to succeed in Short-Story writing. 
Send for this interesting Analysis 
Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion. 


Dr. Burton 
LAIRD EXTENSION 
435 Laird Bldg. 


INSTITUTE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WISCONSIN TYPIST 


MANUSCRIPTS given prompt attention. 
Letter-perfect typing, one carbon copy, eXx- 
tra first and last page; fifty cents per thou- 
sand words. 


MARY F. GUNN 
614 Congress St. Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR SERVICE 


Manuscripts Accurately typed and revised. 
45c per 1000 words. 


WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1612 W. 13th St. Des Moines, Iowa 


TYPING! 

Let me prepare your manuscripts for publi- 
cation, or work of any nature you want typed. 
Reasonable Rates 
Write A. J. ENGLISH 
309 Belleview Ave. La Junta, Colo. 


Today one of the biggest, best paid fields for 
writers is the thrilling, fascinating work of 
advertising —the great force that shapes and 
sways modern business. Here your writing 
talent will bring you big money quick—many 
make $4,009 to $15,000 a year writing adver- 
tisements, booklets, and other literature. 


Amazing Opportunities 
Millions Being Spent 


AND now you can quickly pre- 
pare yourself at home in 
your spare time toenter this big 
pay field. In a few short months 
you can make your ambition, 
ability and ideas bring you a 
startling salary. Many makeen- 
viable incomes while learning. 


FREE—Amazing Book 
For thirty-one years the Page- 
Davis School has been training 
men and women in advertising. 
Many prominent advertising 
positions now filled by our 
graduates. Inanamazing FREE 
Book, How to Win Success in 


SCHOOL TEACHER 
NOW MAKES $10,000 
A woman school teacher 
afew years ago— today 
d she is advertising mana- 
Advertising, you are told all J ger of one of the coun- 

tr 


-y’s best known depart- 
ment stores with asalary 
close to $10,000.a year ! 


HAS OWN BUSINESS 
Your Advertising Course 
has been a great help to 
me in planning my adver- 
tising literature which I 
use in the conduct of my 
own business. 

Arthur B, Pitts 


about our practical easy method 
—how to develop your ideas and 
realize real money for them in 
advertising. Send for this free 
book today—it may be the turn- 
ing point of your life. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING 


3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. {27§ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED— 


Snappy Ideas suitable for Advertising 
Novelties. Payment on acceptance. Sub- 
mit ideas to Ideala Advertising Novelties, 
Box 7009, Frenchtown, N. J. 


AUTHORS! 
35c PER THOUSAND WORDS 
is my rate for typing prose; poems, le per line, Carbon 
copy, miner corrections, and extra first and last page— 
free. Neat, accurate, and prompt work. Satisfaction 


guaranteed, 
HARRY S. MOORE 
Manuscript Specialist 
Ainsworth, Nebr. 


Box 3 
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Black Mask, 45 E. Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
according to a letter from Joseph T. Shaw, editor, 
to a contributor, has space for only about one 
Western yarn in an issue. “Keep in mind our 
main theme—stories of detective fiction, or at least 
with this clement included. We are endeavoring 
to develop a new type of detective story, avoid- 
ing the old formula sort where a crime is com- 
mitted in the beginning and the rest of the tale 
is taken with its solution. We want stories of 
plausibility in plot and detail, swift in movement, 
and with the story and characterization interpreted 
through action.” 


Action Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
and the other magazines of the Fiction House 
group, North-West Stories, Lariat Story Maga- 
sine, Air Stories, and Love Romances, announce 
a 25,000-word limit on novelettes or complete 
novels. The ideal length, it is stated, is around 
20,000 words for complete novels, and 10,000 words 
for novelettes. 


Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New 
York, W. J. Kennedy, editor, writes: “We want 
clean, wholesome short-stories with a radio slant, 
2500 to 3000 words in length, also thumb-nail biog- 
raphies, and home economic subjects. Payment is 
made at a maximum of 1 cent a word; fillers, % 
cent a word, and photos $1, on acceptance.” 


Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, notifies that its rate of payment for material 
should be reported as 1% to 2 cents a word, on 
acceptance. 

Macfadden Publications, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, write: “In view of the wide human inter- 
est in aviation and aviators, we feel that we should 
like to have the pleasure of reading many true 
stories of aviation with a view of their publication. 
Aviation is a subject that reaches the heart of 
every reader in the world. It is dramatic. It is a 
symbol of the hopes of mankind. Perhaps you 
have had an experience in the air or know of some- 
one who has—some experience full of action and 
thrills. It would be a fine idea if you would write 
out this experience as a true story and send it in to 
us. Such a story, of course, must be packed full of 
pulsing human interest.” The suggestion is signed 
by James Craig Gordon, for the Supervising Editor. 


Laws of Life, 6159 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Calif., is announced as “a monthly 
magazine which will be glad to consider manu- 
scripts from 300 to 1500 words in length dealing 
with principles of living, biographies, historical 
records, ancient laws and customs, hygiene, com- 
_ parative laws of various countries, and practical 
phases of religion.” Adrian Sasha, editor, adds: 
“We shall also print short-stories of the same 
lengths involving such ideas, morals, and principles 
of living, and poetry. We shall pay only %4 cent 
a word on publication during the first months, ex- 
cept im special cases; rates of payment to increase 
later.” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


McClure’s, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, 
is now under the editorship of Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman, former editor of Adventure, under whose 
direction it will establish a new policy. Mr. Hoff- 
man has sent out a circular letter which reads, in 
part: “The entirely remade McClure’s will have 
to face the sex question. MJcClure’s would like to 
be a wholesome influence. The problem is: Is 
it better to omit sex altogether from our fiction 
or to use it, but handle it cleanly and constructive- 
ly? MWeClure’s, beginning with the December js- 
sue, is to be entirely remade. In stating our new 
policy for office consumption only, it was expressed 
as follows: ‘A general magazine of fiction, articles 
and departments, keyed to the note of successful 
living, success not being measured by money, 
Aimed at both sexes of all ages, especially at the 
ages of 18 to 30. Its main job is to entertain, 
Under this a solid policy that must register strong- 
ly as a characteristic feature, but without preach- 
ing or didactics. The central idea of this policy 
is to present the real values of life—the basic idea 
that life, happiness, and health are more important 
measures of value than is money. This is suf- 
ficiently revolutionary to turn our whole social 
system upside down, but, while WcClure’s hopes to 
earn a reputation as a debunker, it hopes to earn 
an equal reputation for only the kind of radical- 
ism that means a return to basic and permanent 
values. Its work is to be distinctly constructive.” 
The undecided question, apparently, is just how 
far sex will enter into fiction considered for 
McClure’s. 


Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, pays for acceptable material within thirty 
days of acceptance, writes Harley W. Mitchell, 
editor. Payment is made at rates of % to 1 cent 
a word, $2 for photos. The magazine is non- 
technical and devoted to the advancement of the 
use of air travel and transport. Illustrated ar- 
ticles are preferred. 


Far West Illustrated, Western Story Magazine, 
and Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, three magazines of the Street 
& Smith group, all edited by Frank E. Blackwell, 
send the following new length requirements: Short 
articles, 300 to 2500 words; short-stories, 1500 to 
6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 30,000 words; 
serials, three- to six-part, installments of about 
12,000 words each. The two Western publications 
desire clean outdoor stories laid in the Western 
part of the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Detective Story Magazine, of course, uses detec- 
tive and mystery stories. Payment is made at 2 
cents a word and up on acceptance. All rights 
except American serial rights are released to the 
author. 


America’s Humor has been sold by the W. B. 
Ziff Company of Chicago to Magazine Builders, 
Inc., publishers of Screenland, and will be pub- 
lished hereaiter from its offices, 236 W. Fifty- 
fifth Street, New York. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS | 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vot. IV, No. 9 


September, 1927 


Eprreo By Davin Rarretock 


STORIES WANTED 


Beginning Writer Has Excellent 
Chance of Success in 
Fiction Field 


Evidence is unlimited that edi- 
tors are not only interested in 
the unknown writer of ability, 
but actually are eager to do a 
great deal to encourage him. 
Some editors patiently write per- 
sonal letters to tyros who show 
promise, giving hints and sug- 
gestions, urging the writer to 
keep on trying. The field of fic- 
tion, as in all- others, is in con- 
stant need of new blood. The old 
writers retire, pass away, or 
“write themselves out.’’ The 
new writer brings a fresher view- 
point, more novel plots, ; 

The well-trained beginning 
writer has a real chance. Hdi- 
tors naturally cannot actually in- 
struct the tyro; they can only 
encourage. It is up to the writer 
to prepare himself intelligently 
and thoroughly. When he has 
done this: when he has secured 
a mastery of his medium, a 
knowledge of editorial require- 
ments and a sureness that comes 
with good training, the writer can 
expect to win attention from edi- 
tors. 

The Simplified Training Course 
has long been recognized as a 
leading agent for developing fic- 
tional talent. The S. T. C. is rec- 
ommended by many editors be- 
cause they have found that 8. T. 
C. trained writers can furnish 
them with stories that are ac- 
ceptable. 

Since the inception of the Sim- 
plified Training* Course, it has 
definitely been building up a rep- 
utation for reliability and effi- 
ciency. Because it is based upon 
sound principles, it has attracted 
those who are seriously interest- 
ed in writing. It has, perhaps, 
fewer dilletantes among its en- 
rolled students than any other 
course or class in writing. This 
is largely due to the fact that the 
8. T. C. offers no false induce- 
ments appealing to the lazy or 
ambitionless. 

It is also interesting to note 
that the Simplified Training 
Course is perhaps the most popu- 
lar fiction-writing course in Can- 
ada. The practical, common- 
sense nature of the S. T. C. is 
recognized, and writers in other 
countries believe that a quicker 
and _ Saner understanding of 
American market requirements 
can be obtained through the S. 
T. C. than in any other way. 


“Fear that a plot or story will 
be stolen is absurd in the ex- 
treme. If it is good enough to be 
pirated it is good enough to be 
Roberts Itine- 


I'll make thee Glorious by my 


pen, 
And famous by my sword. 
—Marquis of Montrose. 


A Few Words of Gossip’ 
With the Editor | 


Glenn Frank, former editor of | 
Century, has published an en-! 
couraging article for writers. He 
says that one of the greatest ene- 
mies of the professional man, in- 
cluding authors, is professional- 
ism. \Writers, he declares, should 
be something else besides writers. | 
jy mixing in the world’s affairs, | 
one can write better. Hundreds | 
of student-writers are 
found in all walks of life. 
encouraging: to find among 
students enrolled in the Simpli- 
fied Training Course men and 
women who are doctors, lawyers, | 
educators, business proprietors, 
ranchers, clerks and whatnot. It! 
is not strange that these people 
in all walks of life should be pre- 
paring themselves to write fic- 
tion. They are in the active 
swirl of life itself and with prop- | 
er training they are the ones to 
interpret and reveal life. 


Regarding Writing 


McFee comments on George , 
Jean Nathan’s pronouncement | 
that the characters of Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes are ‘profoundly 
conceived carelessly set 
down,” and “that is the real goal 
of a writer’s art.” 


O. O. MelIntyre, the journalist, , 
writes that during the past year 
more than 400 absolutely un- 
known writers won their initial 
acceptances of stories from edi- 
tors of national magazines. 


Zona Gale, author, says that 
the best selling novel of the fu- 
‘ture will contain about 800 words. 
Condensed form of literature, oh 


says, is becoming increasingly 
more popular. | 
William Hamilton Wright | 


states that the detective novel 
isn’t properly a novel, but rather 


extended puzzle in fictional | 
form. He explains the detective , 
istory’s popularity among all! 


classes of readers by this theory. , 


Heywood Broun, columnist, 
asks himself whether or not it is | 
_ true, as some authors state, that | 
they had a merry good time writ- | 
ing this or that book. He admits 
‘that certain portions of a novel. 
may have been written easily and | 
with pleasure, but that the book 
as a whole could most likely re- 
sult only after arduous work. 


“Competition is keen among 
the magazines and no writer who 
shows promise wiil long remain 
unknown,” said John M. Lansin- | 
ger, publisher of College Humor, 
in an interview. His magazine, 
especially, is always on the 
for undiscovered talent, 
| he stated. 


| 
An editorial note 
| Magazine’ states that it is 
'“searching constantly for new 
talent.’’ Recently a first novel 
| by a young girl was published. 

‘ 


in McCall's. 


rebellion 


fiction, 


PITFALLS 


Lecturer at Writers’ Colony 
Points Out Dangers for 
Writers to Avoid 


“Don't get too deep into writ- 
ing ‘bread and butter’ stories if 
you have aspirations to write the 
more permanent types of sto- 
ries,’”’ cautioned Forbes Parkhill, 
journalist and author, in his lec- 


' ture at The Author & Journalist 


Writers’ Colony. Mr. Parkhill’s 
lecture was the final lecture of 
the series of informal talks giv- 
en by successful authors. His 
subject was ‘Avoiding Literary 
Pitfalls’’ and came as a particu- 
larly apt one, closing the work 
of the Colony’s second years’ ses- 
sion. 

The lecturer said that he be- 
gan writing fiction about ten 
years ago under amusing cir- 
cumstances. He was at that 
time on the staff of the New 
York Times, covering the Villa 
in Mexico. Unable to 
get the exact facts regarding the 
rebel leader’s source of finance, 
the journalist drew upon his 
imagination. The result was 
that the Times “scooped” all 
other*papers. A reprimanded re- 
porter for the Herald, still smart- 
ing under the editor’s rebuke for 
being scooped, approached Park- 
hill and asked his friendly rival 
why he didn’t get fiction rates if 
he was going to write fiction. 
Parkhill decided he would write 
fiction and get fiction rates. He 
has been doing so since. 

Mr. Parkhill pointed out in his 
lecture that writers are some- 
times too eager to earn money 
and consequently turn out sto- 
ries beneath their ability. The 
lure of making an income easily 
becomes stronger as acceptances 
continue, and after a while it is 
almost impossible to do the seri- 
ous writing the author had hoped 
to do. He urged writers not to 
produce “hack”? stories unless 
indeed one had to do so in order 
to earn a living. 

He coneluded his lecture by 
saying that it was often wise for 
the writer to use a nom de plume 
for his “bread and butter’ sto- 
ries, reserving the use of his own 
name for the better stories that 
will come later on. Once a writer 
has become known as the author 
of action stories, or of detective 
stories, or any other one style of 
it is difficult for him to 
sell a story not coming under his 
“type,” Mr. Parkhill said. 


A little learning is a dangerous 
ng; 

Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring: 

There shallow draughts 
cate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us 
again.—Pope. 


intoxi- 


It is a maxim with me that no 
man was ever written out of rep- 
utation but by himself.—Richard 
Bentley. 
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36 THE AUTHOR 


Fiction House, Ine., 271 Madison Ave. New 
York, has issued a four-page folder, “The Way 
to Fiction House Markets,” which will be mailed 
to writers on request. The requirements of .fction 
Stories, slir Stories, North-West Stories, Lariat 
Story, and Love Romances, the five magazines is- 
sued by this company, are outlined in detail. The 
information is not here repeated because it has 
been published from time to time in recent issues 
and is summarized in the Handy Market List. 
The following general rules, however, are. set 
down as applying to all magazines of the group: 
“Avoid unnecessary profanity. Avoid use of the 
name of God in a profane or semi-profane or even 
in a facetious manner. Drinking scenes should be 
cut down to the minimum. Especially it is neces- 
sary to avoid having the hero of a story indulge 
in much drinking. He need not be a teetotaler, of 
course, but don't dwell on his drinking abilities! 
Whenever it is necessary to the plot of your story 
to kill a character, avoid gory descriptions of the 
episode. Killings should be handled chiefly as a 
means of removing a character from the action of 
the story so that the plot can develop accordingly. 
They should be along the lines of the bloodless 
knockout of the prize ring.” J. B. Kelly is editor 
of Fiction House magazines, Meredith Davis is 
managing editor of all five, and in addition, each 
magazine of the group has its own managing 
editor. 

The American Newspaper Boy, 722 S$. Church 
Street, Winston-Salem, N. Car., is projected as a 
monthly publication for boys, to be published be- 
ginning in October. Bradley Welfare, publisher, 
writes: “The object of our publication, which 
will circulate among newspaper boys and_ sales 
boys over the country, is to inspire the boys to 
put better effort in their work of delivering and 
selling newspapers. We are going on the theory 
that a boy reading a story which grips his at- 
tention and interest unconsciously imitates in his 
own actions the hero of the story. If the boy 
in the story is a newspaper carrier and his ad- 
venture is entwined with his work and he gets a 


great deal of satisfaction out of his work by do- ~ 


ing it just right, in theory a newspaper boy him- 
self will imitate. The matter, excepting fiction, 
will be gathered through the circulation depart- 
ments of the different daily newspapers which 
patronize our service. Stories should be from 1000 
to 2000 words, serials about 30,000. At the pres- 
ent time, % cent a word is all we feel justified 
in paying for stories. Payment will be made on 
acceptance. Supplementary rights will be released 
if requested when story is submitted. 


Every Child's Magazine, 416 Arthur Building, 
Omaha, is a monthly publication using short-stor- 
ies for boys and girls of around 12 years of age. 
It also uses travel articles with pictures. Stories 
should contain not more than 2000 words. No ani- 
mal stories and very few fairy stories are used. 
Payment is on publication, at low rates. 
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Junior Home Magazine, 1018 S. Wabash Aye- 
nue, Chicago, reported as slow in paying for ma- 
terial by some contributors, “is now on a_ paying 
basis,” writes D. C. Kreidler, president, “but we 
went into the year 1927 with no cash reserve and 
with eight months when the collections would not 
equal the outgo. Most of our writers and artists 
are fully acquainted with the situation, as we have 
been very frank with them. Although we have 
been slow at certain periods of the year, we have 
needed no prodding to send remittance as soon 
as possible. There is every indication that we 
will have a comfortable surplus with which to 
start the year 1928. If that be the case, we will 
be able to pay our contributors more promptly.” 


Real Life Stories, 49 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, is announced as a new monthly magazine. 
It will feature “stories of love, romance, and ad- 
venture with the thrill and stir of real life—stor- 
ies that deal frankly and fearlessly with the truth 
that is more startling than fiction.” It will be 
published by Magazine Builders, Inc., publishers of 
Screenland. Rates and methods of payment for 
material are not yet at hand. 


The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Martin Heir, editor, writes: “We are all 
filled up except for a good Christmas story of 
2000 or 3000 words.” This publication, as a rule, 
pays 1 cent a word on acceptance for material. 


New Stortes by New Writers, 1020 Fifth Street, 
San Diego, Cal., now issued quarterly, will soon 
be issued monthly, writes J. A. Mallory, editor. 
The magazine pays 1% cent a word on publication 
for short-stories by unknown writers, but hopes 
soon to increase the rate and to pay on acceptance. 
Verse is paid for only with subscriptions. A 
rumor that the magazine had been discontinued 
was caused by a misunderstanding on the part 
of the local post office, as a result of which man- 
uscripts addressed as above were returned as un- 
claimed. 


Travel, 7 W. Sixteenth Street, New York, is 
now edited by Coburn Gilman, succeeding Edward 
Hale Bierstadt. Mr. Gilman writes that articles 
from 1500 to 5000 words in length on travel in any 
part of the world are sought. “They should be de- 
scriptive of the people, their customs, traditions, 
etc., and must be illustrated. Payment is made 
on publication at 1 cent a word and $1 apiece 
for pictures.” 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
makes the following statement: “Right now, while 
we are lining up the garden material for another 
year, is a good time to tell us about your indi- 
vidual problems. Every gardener encounters new 


difficulties every year, and by the same_ token, 
makes new discoveries.” Payment is at 1 cent a 
word on acceptance and $1 each for photographs. 


The Shrine Magazine, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, writes that it does not publish poetry. 
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THE AUTHOR 


For Editors, Typists, Authors, Proof Readers, Typesetters 


A Compendium of Compound Words 


Together with a List of Troublesome Terminations 
Compiled by P. O. Landon 
This is what Editor Hawkins of THz AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
waa about the book: 
“Dear Mr. 
“J have used the review copy you sent me very profitably 
in editing copy and reading proof, and find it so valuable 
that I wish to order fifteen additional copies at your regu- 
jar price. I am going to put one in the hands of each of 
our associate editors, stenographers, proof readers, and lino- 
type operators. Very few writers or editors are sure of 
e compounding of words. The best of us are forced to 
consult authorities frequently to make certain when to use 
the hyphen or omit it, or when to write as two words. This 
volume is invaluable because the question can be settled in 
, moment. I believe every editor who orders one copy 
will want to equip his entire staff, as I have done.” 


Pocket size—Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Pp, O. Landon, 3816 Third St., Des Moines, lowa 


DO YOU WRITE 
TO SELL? 


If so, you will be interested in increasing 
your income. 


we 


The Author & Journalist has recognized a 
need and has filled it. Both professional and 
beginning writers have ordered the remark- 
able new book-course, 


“How to Write a Screenable 
Plot Into Your Fiction Story” 


e .It helps them to increase their incomes by 
showing them the way to make their maga- 
zine stories screenable. The book is also 
invaluable as an aid to writing dramatic and 
action stories. 


If you are writing to sell, you will need 
this unique and modern aid to the writer. 
De Luxe, cloth-bound book 
Three free assignment criticism coupons , 
Booklet of assignments 
Specially priced Complete, $5 Postpaid 


Order from the S. T. C. Dept., The Author & 
Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Send for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories 
to the Moving Picture Producers.” > 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE 
WRITER PUBLISHED AT 
LOW PRICES 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Publishers 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


One 


book 
with 
year’s 
subscrip- 
tion, 
$2.95. 


Both 
books 

with 

subscrip- 


“CONSCIOUS 
SHORT-STORY 
FECHNIQUE 


DAVID RAFFELOCK 


Conscious Short-Story Technique 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK 
Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 
It leads the way to clear thinking in fictional 


technique. Postpaid, $1.10 


What an Editor Wants 


By A. H. BITTNER 
Associate Editor, Frontier Stories 


So full of practical help that it deserves a place 
on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires to write 
fiction. Postpaid, $1.10 


Other Recommendations, and Prices Postpaid 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman. $2.15. 
a Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. 


$2.65. 
Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1.10. 
The 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 
Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 
The Business of Writing, Holliday and Van Rens- 
selaer. $2.15. 
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The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., ac- 
cording to complaints from several contributors, 
holds manuscripts indefinitely and ignores inquiries 
regarding them. 


M. A. Donahue & Company, 701 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, listed as a publisher of novels and 
juveniles, recently informed a contributor that it 
is not in the market for book manuscripts. 


The Houston Co-operative Syndicate, according 
to a contributor, responds~to the submission of 
manuscripts by offering to accept work for syndi- 
cation on payment (to it) of a fee of 1 cent a 
word. 


The Mid-Western Poetry Magazine, 909 Fourth 
Avenue, Council Bluffs, Ia., is projected for pub- 
lication in October by A. Earl Smith. Poems from 
embryonic writers are solicited, but apparently will 
not be paid for. 


Pep Stories, 104 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, using short-stories of 2000 to 5000 words on 
love themes, for which it pays 1% cents per word 
on publication, and verse for which it pays 25 cents 
a line, will be overstocked for three months, 
writes Natalie Messenger, editor. (Mail was re- 
turned from the above address to a contributor 
within recent weeks, but apparently this was due to 
some misunderstanding. ) 


Discontinued—Suspended 
Motor Camper and Tourist, New York. 
The W’oman’s Viewpoint, New York. 
Droll Stories, New York. 


Prize Contests 


The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, announces a first prize of 
$1000, second of $500, third of $250, fourth of 
$150, and fifth of $100 for the best three-act plays 
submitted. While comedies are preferred, serious 
plays are eligible. Simplicity of setting and cos- 
tume are specified and objectionable features are 
barred. A brief synopsis and description of scene 
plots, costumes, and properties should accompany 
the play. Author’s name and address should not 
be placed on manuscript but enclosed in a sealed 
envelope accompanying it, the title of play being 
written on outside of envelope. Stamped envelope 
should be enclosed for return of unsuccessful man- 
uscripts. Closing date, December 31, 1927. Ad- 
dress Prize Contest Editor, Play Department. 


The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is offering a prize of $100 for the best 
new name for the magazine. Contest closes Sep- 
tember 15, 1927, and the change of name will be 
made as soon as possible after that date. 


Glenway Wescott has been announced as the 
winner of the $2000 award in the Harper’s Prize 
Novel Competition for the current year, with his 
novel, “The Grandmothers.” 
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True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, announces a series of twelve true-story con- 
tests, each to last for a period of one month. Each 
month for one year four stories will be chosen. 
For the best story a prize of $1000 will be award- 
ed; for the second best, $500; for the third best, 
$300, and for the fourth best, $200. In addition, 
stories which do not win prizes will be considered 
for purchase at the regular rate of 2 cents a word. 
Remember, the story is the thing that counts—not 
literary skill. Tell it naturally, simply, in your 
own words; just as it happened to you or to some- 
one you know, and the judges will consider it 
entirely upon its qualities as a story, its power to 
hold the interest and its appeal to the human heart. 
Stories must be written in the first person and 
writers must be prepared to furnish proper evi- 
dence of truth of the stories upon request. Stories 
of less than 2500 words will not be considered. 
Names of prize winners will be announced in the 
magazine, but not in a manner to identify the writ- 
ers with the stories they submit.. The first con- 
test closes with manuscripts received up to 5:30 
p. m., September 30, 1927: future contests close 
on the last day of each calendar month thereafter. 
More complete details are contained in the an- 
nouncements in True Story Magazine, and the edi- 
tors will, on request, mail to those interested a 
booklet containing “Helpful suggestions for writ- 
ers of true stories.’ Contest manuscripts must be 
addressed to Martin Lee, True Story Contest Edi- 

tor, 1926 Broadway, New York. 


The 1926 Harmon Foundation-Survey Award - 


of $500 was won by Prot. William Z. Ripley for 
“From Main Street to Wall Street,” which ap- 
peared in the January, 1926, Atlantic Monthly. 
The award is made annually to the author of the 
article appearing in any American periodical which, 
in the opinion of the judges, makes the most dis- 
tinctive contribution of the year to social or in- 
dustrial welfare in the United States. Proiessor 
Ripley’s article, with additional material, has since 
been published in book form by Little, Brown & 
Company. 


Film Fun, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, con- 
ducts various monthly contests. It pays $3 for 
“Harmonicrax’’—example, “I found a million-dol- 
lar baby in the Old Oaken Bucket.” It also pays 
$3 each for “Dub Titles’—two film titles joined ° 
together with one word, or less between. 


Success Magazine, Graybar Building, New York, 
announces cash prizes for letters on the subject, 
“What do you want to know about the girl you 
marry?” For the best letters of not more than — 
400 words, a first prize of $25, second of $15, third 
of $10, will be awarded. All letters must be in 
by September 30, 1927. Address Girl-I-Marry 
Contest Editor. No letters will be returned. This 


is one of a series of similar contests appearing in 
Success Magazine. 
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